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ON THE COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 





THE earliest accounts which we possess of North Britain are to be 
found in the writings of the Romans ; and, although these are of con- 
siderable importance to the man of science, who makes man his 
study, yet, upon the whole, he finds them rather vague and meagre, 
so far as regards that kind of information which he especially requires. 
Tacitus describes the Caledonians as a red-haired, large-bodied people ; 
and, from that loose observation, infers them to be of German origin ; 
he assigns also a Spanish origin to the Silures on account of their 
dark features. Writers who seem to have had but an indifferent know- 
ledge of the nature of analytical inquiry are not certainly high autho- 
rities to serve as guides for a modern scientific investigator. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether history so-called is more serviceable than 
romance or tradition to him who would seek light on the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of races, nations, and peoples. That red hair was 
conspicuous among the ancient Caledonians we may believe, just as it is 
among modern Highlanders ; but that it was more prevalent than in 
our own times we may very well question. The considerable propor- 
tion of red hair that abounded among this people produced a strong 
impression on the Romans, and led them to conclude that a pro- 
minent characteristic was a universal one ; a fallacy of which careless 
observers are guilty in all ages and in all countries. 

The Caledonians, according to Tacitus’s own account, were armed 
in a very different style from Germans ; carried long swords, and were 
so expert at throwing the dart, that had not the Romans closed with 
them in such a manner that their long swords were of little avail, the 
victory was sure to be theirs. Writers of the middle ages mention 
bows and arrows as weapons in the use of which the Highlanders 
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were extremely skilful. Nicolay d’Arfeville, a French writer, in a 
work published by him in the year 1583, expresses himself respecting 
them in the following terms :—“‘ Their arms are the bow and arrow 
and some darts, which they throw with great dexterity, and a large 
sword, with a single-edged dagger. They are very swift of foot, and 
there is no horse so swift as to outstrip them, as I have seen proved 
several times both in England and Scotland.” From these remarks 
we readily perceive how much the Highlanders of the sixteenth cen- 
tury correspond in character with the Caledonians who encountered 
Agricola and the Romans at the foot of the Grampians. But one 
weapon is there, the dagger, which was wanting in the arms of the 
Caledonians. Did not the contests with the Romans lead to the in- 
vention of the dirk, that weapon which was such a favourite with the 
Scotch Gael of the middle ages? The swiftness of foot ascribed by 
Nicolay d’Arfeville to the Scotch Gael of the sixteenth century, is 
ascribed by Harald Gille, son of Magnus Barefoot by an Irishwoman, 
to the Irish Gael of the twelfth century. On mentioning the extra- 
ordinary swiftness of the Irish to some persons at the Norwegian 
court, Magnus, the king’s son, doubted his word. Harald repeated his 
assertion,—“ It is true that there are men in Ireland whom no horse 
in Norway could overtake.” So to prove his saying he runs a race on 
foot with Magnus the king’s son mounted on his swift runner, and out- 
strips him thrice; and it is said in the Saga, “Then Harald ran 
quickly past the horse and came to the end of the course so long 
before him that he lay down and got up and saluted Magnus as he 
came in.” On this occasion King Sigurd addressed his son in the — 
following words :—*“ Thou callest Harald useless, but I think thou art 
a great fool and knowest nothing of the customs of foreign people. 
Dost thou not know that men in other countries exercise themselves 
in other feats than in filling themselves with ale and making them- 
selves mad, and so unfit for everything that they scarcely know each 
other.” 

Swiftness of foot, then, seems to have belonged to the Gael at 
various periods; and this agrees with the superior development of 
foot and leg which Dr. Knox, and other able writers on race, have 
clearly shown to be characteristic of Celts. The love of strong drink 
seems to have been a failing of the old Norwegians of the days of 
Harald Gille, as it is at this day of many of their mixed descendants 
in the British Isles. 

In considering the original population of Scotland before Teutonic 
invasion took place, it is desirable, so far as it can be done, to inves- 
tigate the qualities by which it was distinguished from that of other 
countries, and to what extent those qualities agree with, or differ 
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from, those which are peculiar to the present inhabitants; also, to 
what extent the present Scotch differ from pure Teutonic nations in 
manners and character. On the decline of the Roman empire, the 
south-east of North Britain was invaded and seized upon by Saxons 
and Angles, while portions of the west and south-west were conquered 
by the Scots from Ireland. As these Scots constituted an important 
element in forming the nationality of Scotland, some inquiry into 
their history may throw light upon both Scottish and Irish ethnology. 

The people anciently called Scots, called themselves Gaedal, Gael, 
or Gaoidhil, as Gaelic speaking Scotch and Irish do at the present 
day. They called themselves, also, Feinn, and sometimes Sciut. 
These three names are, in old Irish writings, applied to the self and 
same people. The word Gaedal is formed from cia, a man, and deal, 
a root, meaning light, clearness, or whiteness; the name, therefore, 
signifies a white or fair man. Deal or dheal (in Gaelic dh and gh 
have the same sound, which bears the same relation to g hard that ch 
in German does to ¢ hard or k) has passed into geal, white or clear. 
In the Gaelic language, whatever is loved is figuratively called geal, 
white ; and whatever is hated, dubh, black; so from geal, white, 
comes gaol, love, friendship, relationship ; hence Gael, one of the kin- 
dred, a fair man, from which the Latin Gallus. Celtz is from -gaolta, 
relatives, men of the same nation. It may be interesting, in connec- 
tion with a race which has retained its characteristic name for thou- 
sands of years, to trace the close analogy subsisting between the 
numerous words derived from the root deal. Dile, love, friendship ; 
dileas, beloved, faithful ; deal, friendly ; deala, friendship, kindred ; 
dealan, lightning ; dealradh, brightness ; dealt, dew. By mutation of 
the initial letters peculiar to the Celtic languages, the d in these 
words becomes, according as the word is affected, dh. It will further 
illustrate the transformations which the name Gael has undergone to 
produce instances of the manner in which it is spelt in the Dean of Lis- 
more’s book. The dean’s orthography is peculiar, and differs widely 
from the old Irish and modern Gaelic spelling. “Gaywill, Geil, 
Zeillew, Gyle,” are the various forms of the name in the dean’s book, 
A foreigner, or one who is not of the kin, is called gal/, a word rather 
closely allied in sound and spelling to its opposite. It is spelt in the 
Dean of Lismore’s book, Gyill, Zall, Gallew, Gaule, Zallew. Its root 
is probably dal/, blind, without light or lustre. Kindred words, gal, 
gul, grief, weeping ; galar, disease ; goill, a harsh expression ; gail- 
lionn, coarse weather. It is rather a curious fact that many words in 
Gaelic which express opposite ideas vary but slightly from each other. 
This fact illustrates beautifully that love of minute discrimination 
which is so strong a trait in the character of the Celtic races. The 
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following are examples of this peculiarity. Deal, light ; dall, without 
light ; féile, generosity ; foill, treachery ; ai/l, agreableness ; oil, dis- 
agreeableness ; fior, true ; far, crooked, false ; neamh, heaven ; nimh, 
poison ; caoin, amiable ; cain, to traduce ; coir, justice ; coire, harm ; 
ceart, right ; cearr, wrong ; sgath, slaughter ; sgath, shelter, protection ; 
gean, pleasure ; cean, want. 

The other name by which the people have been known, Feinn, 
is identical in meaning with the preceding. The singular form is 
Fiann, and another plural form is /ianntat or Fianntaidh. Fionn 
means white or fair, and Fiann is a white or fair person; Fenn 
or Fianntai, signify, therefore, the white or fair people. This is the 
name given to the old Gael in all their ancient ballads—the ballads 
which supplied Macpherson with materials for those works which have 
gained such a wide world celebrity. It is also the name of one of the 
ancient Gallic nations, who were skilful navigators, had superior 
ships, and fought gallantly by sea and land against Cesar and his 
Roman legions. They had intercourse with Britain, whence they 
obtained auxiliaries against the Romans, and there is little room to 
doubt that the Gallic Veneti were the same race with the Scotch and 
Irish Fianntai, or Gael. The name of their chief town, Dariorigum, 
is Gaelic ; it is doire righ, grove of kings or chiefs. Although, gene- 
rally speaking, the Celts are not disposed to seafaring pursuits, yet 
there are varieties of them to which a sea life is more or less attractive. 
The ancient Irish visited the shores of Britain, in the time of the 
Romans, both for the purpose of plunder and commerce ; and, at a 
subsequent period, found their way into Iceland before Norsemen 
had ever set foot upon the soil. ’ 

Scot, Sciut. This name, by which the Gael of Ireland were known 
to the Romans, and by which all the natives of Ireland were known 
for several centuries after their conversion to Christianity, signifies 
the ruling men, or the men of power. Scot or sgod, is the sheet of 
a sail, and figuratively implies power or superiority. The Gael, 
Feinn, or clanna milidh, were the ruling people or sguit. The word 
is somewhat allied to syiath, a shield, a word used, also, metapho- 
rically for a warrior or ruler. The word Scot has softened down into 
Seod, which now means hero. 

The names given to a people by strangers are to be cautiously 
handled. Whether the name Scot was exclusively applied by the 
Romans to natives of Ireland may be doubted ; but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the race to which the name of: Scots 
was applied in Ireland did not abound in Britain before the arrival 
of the Dalriads. The first name given by the Romans to the bravest 
and most prominent people in North Britain, was Caledonii, Gael 
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daoine, the fair or kindred men, which, it will be observed, is identical 
with one of the names, Gael or Gaedal, by which the Irish Scots were 
distinguished. And as it may be inferred from Tacitus’s remarks 
that they were fairer than the rest of the Britons, the name Gael 
daoine, or Geal daoine, was in every respect appropriate ; indeed, 
from Tacitus’s description, and from the accounts of the ancient Gael 
or Feinn handed down by tradition and old Irish writings, it must be 
concluded, inevitably, that both peoples were of the same race, and 
that, in this respect, the Dalriads did not differ from the Picts, on 
whom they encroached. The name of Picts, latterly applied to the 
Caledonians by the Romans, is from the Gaelic word feadch, an army. 
The Gwyddhil fichti of the Welch is Gaidhil feachda, that is, the Gael 
of the army, or the Gaelic soldiers. Cruithne or Cruithneach, is another 
name that is rather puzzling, but it is nothing more or less than the 
Gaclic equivalent for Brython, and might have been applied in the 
past as Gael, Eileanach, Eireannach, and Albannach, are applied at 
the present day. An illiterate Highlander distinguishes himself 
from a Gaelic speaking Connaught Irishman by calling himself Gael 
and the other Hireannach. He distinguishes his own language from 
that of the Irishman by calling it Gaelig, while he calls that of the 
latter Jris, a corruption of the English word Irish; on the other 
hand, the Irishman distinguishes himself from the Scottish High- 
lander by calling himself Gaotidheal, and the latter Albannach; or 
Eileannach, an islander, if from the Hebrides. In the past, in the 
same manner, a Gael from North Britain would be called Cruithnach 
or Briton, in Ireland, and so would be confounded with other British 
races. Whether the Irish Cruithne were ancient Scottish Gael or Cymry 
may admit of some dispute ; but they are as likely to have belonged 
to the former race. 

Language of North Britain previous to the Dalriadic invasion. 
With regard to the language of North Britain at the time of the 
arrival of the Irish Scots, there are good grounds for inferring that it 
was a dialect of Gaelic, having more in common with Cymraeg and 
other British dialects than the language of Ireland. In the east and 
south the language was probably intermediate between Gaelic and 
Cymraeg. It may be observed here that there are no grounds for 
believing that all the dialects of South Britain were nearer Cymraeg 
than Gaelic. The Bretons do not call themselves Cymry, and their 
language they call Breton ; while they call the French language 
Gallec. It is extremely probable that all the old British languages 
passed into one another by imperceptible shades, and that the old 
dialects of the south and east of Scotland would form connecting 
links between the Gaelic and Cymraeg branches of the Celtic stock. 
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The part which the Dalriads played in North Britain seems to have 
been similar to that played by the Normans in England at a subse- 
quent period. They were Scots, chiefs or ruling men, not hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; they did not enter North Britain to 
remove the native population, but to become its chiefs and rulers. 
In the past a ruling people that would not toil as menials could not 
but necessarily encroach. Conquerors they were, and sought merely 
to remove other chiefs to make room for themselves. The Dalriads 
did not manage to master North Britain in a single battle as the 
Normans did with the southern portion of the island several centuries 
later, but where they did not conquer by the sword they prevailed by 
intellectual superiority. They were Christians, and the Picts were 
not ; and having been somewhat humanised by the influence of the 
new religion, they granted an asylum to one of their own royal race, 
who sought a conquest of a different kind from that of Fergus Mor 
Mac Eirc—the conversion of the Picts to the Christian religion.— 
This was Calum Cille, or St. Columba, one of the O'Neill dynasty 
which ruled Ireland for five centuries. Having obtained Iona for his 
residence, Calum Cille there trained moral soldiers, through whose 
aid he effected a conquest more important in its results than the 
physical territorial subjugation of the mailed warrior, as the conver- 
sion of the Picts was followed by that of the Saxons of Britain, and 
from Iona proceeded many of those Scots who laboured in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries to enlighten the nations of the con- 
tinent in letters and religion. As the Normans were found every- 
where in England, before the arrival of the conqueror, as bishops, 
heads of monasteries, etc., so the Dalriads were found everywhere in 
Pictavia as religious teachers and ruling men long before the union 
of the two kingdoms under Kenneth Mac Alpine. It is usually sup- 
posed that the people of Argyle, Galloway, and Ayrshire are the 
descendants of the Irish Scots, and the northern Highlanders those of 
the Picts ; but this theory requires to be considerably modified, as 
the Dalriads, as has been already observed, were men who sought to 
rule but not to toil. The Dalriadic infusion of blood extended to 
every part of Scotland, although, doubtless, more remained in those 
parts near Ireland than extended to other districts ; but it was nothing 
more than a fresh infusion of Gaelic blood, and merely increased the 
quantity of that which formerly existed. 

Anglo-Saxon Dialect of Scotland. In taking a view of Scotland we 
find it inhabited by two peoples who speak two different languages ; 
—the one Anglo-Saxon, and the other Gaelic ;—and this fact has led 
many writers to draw erroneous conclusions regarding the races with 
which this country is peopled. In examining Scottish history, on 
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which much light has been thrown of late years by Messrs. Skene and 
Innes, and, more lately, by Mr. W. Robertson, in his History of 
Ancient Scotland, it will be found that the ancient bounds of the 
Gaelic language included the whole of the country north of the Frith 
of Forth, besides the most of the south-west. From the south-east 
the Anglo-Saxon dialect extended north and west, and gradually 
gained ground owing to its having become the court language, and 
being, besides, the speech of the more fertile districts of the kingdom. 
The language was changed, but not the race ; but the Saxon, through 
time, was gradually intermixed with the Gael and other British races 
that abounded in the land; while the invasion of the Danes in the 
east infused more Teutonic blood into the people, and helped to 
modify the language which was spoken by them. The lowland lan- 
guage has borrowed many words from Gaelic and British, and has 
undergone the corruption which a language undergoes when it be- 
comes that of an alien people. Idiomatic phrases are the test of ori- 
ginal purity of language. A blundering use of shall and will is so 
characteristic of Scotchmen, both Highland and Lowland, as to be- 
come the shibboleth by which a North Briton is known after having 
lost the most of his dialectical peculiarities. A celebrated essayist 
asserts that a London apprentice boy can use these words more cor- 
rectly than they are used by Hume and Robertson ; and there are 
many fairly educated Scotsmen who can hardly appreciate the delicate 
absolute shall of Shakespeare’s English Coriolanus, and, doubtless, it 
would be a puzzle for the old Roman also. A glance at Barbour’s 
Bruce and at Burns’s poems will readily show how much the Anglo- 
Saxon language of Scotland has altered from the days of Barbour to 
those of Burns. The language of Barbour is good Anglian ; that of 
Burns is one peculiar to Scotland—a new speech formed out of a 
foreign one by a people who had formerly used a different tongue. 
Those words associated with feeling are sometimes retained when 
almost every trace of the old language is lost; and hence broad 
Scotch has retained the old British words, dad, father; mammy, 
mother ; as well as the Gaelic words ingle (ainneal), a fire ; beltin, the 
first of May, etc. The same process which has gone on in Gaelic 
with regard to borrowed words has affected the whole broad Scotch— 
that is, a breaking down of the consonants. In Gaelic, Scripture 
names have altered much the same as in French ;—Moses has become 
Maois; Adam has softened into Adhamh, pronounced Aav; Solomon 
into Solamh, pronounced Solla, etc. In broad Scotch all words end- 
ing in Z have lost the final letter; thus, full, fall, careful, frightful, 
have changed into fw’, fa’, carefu’, frightfw’; the consonants are also lost 
in the middle of words—wonder, thunder, London, are transformed 
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into Lon’on, thun’er, won’er. From these, and other analogous muta- 
tions, the proportion of vowel sounds to consonants is greater in 
Lowland Scotch than in English ; a fact which clearly shows how a 
foreign language acquired by a people is affected by the characteristics 
of the one which it had displaced. Mr. Ellis, in his Essentials of 
Phonetics, makes the following remarks on the Lowland Scotch :— 
“The great difficulties of pronunciation centre in the numerous vowels, 
in which the Scotch is even richer than the French if the nasal vowels 
be excluded.” This preponderance of vowels is also peculiar to 
Gaelic ; and, like French, it has its series of nasal ones. It may be 
observed that all the vowels are nasal, both in Scotch and Gaelic, 
before m and x. 

The languages usually spoken by Celts imply that they belong to 
races fond of precision and universality. The orthography of Scotch 
and Irish Gaelic obeys one rule—which is, that if one syllable of a 
word ends with a broad vowel the next must begin with a broad one ; 
and if with a small one the next must begin with a small one. There 
are five vowel letters altogether, of which three, a, 0, u, are called 
broad, and two, e, 7, small, from the peculiar character of the sounds 
which they represent. The following are instances of this rule, which 
admits of no exception: iongantach, wonderful ; amaideach, foolish ; 
Jigheadair, a weaver; eireachdail, handsome. In Scotch Gaelic, the 
accent of all words not compounded, is on the first syllable, and all 
such words are monosyllables, dissyllables, and trisyllables. In 
Welsh mostly all the words are accented on the penultimate ; indeed, 
the Celtic mind seems to seek the absolute in everything ; rules, 
laws, and governments complete in themselves and independent of 
exception, leaving no room for doubt or discussion. Like French, 
Italian, and Spanish, modern Welsh and Gaelic have no neuter 
gender, a fact which indicates that the races that speak these lan- 
guages are strongly emotional. Like French, the adjective is placed 
after the substantive in Welsh and Gaelic—the universal before the 
particular, implying races more deductive than inductive in intellect. 
A future tense distinguishes Welsh and Gaelic from English and 
German, as it does Italian and French. The mutation of the initial 
consonants in Gaelic and Welsh would seem to have an analogy to 
the silent character of final consonants in French words before other 
words beginning with consonants. Both peculiarities may be traced 
to a love of euphony in the races that speak the foresaid languages. 
Imaginative races cling to inflections of speech, which express past 
and future time; so Scotch Gaelic has lost its present tense, but 
retains its past and future. The past and future are the regions 
through which imagination takes her flights ; the present is the centre 
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round which memory and observation revolve. A future and con- 
ditional tense are common to both French and Gaelic :— 


FRENCH. GAELIC. ENGLISH. 
Future. Future. 
Je vendrai, Reicidh mi, I shall or will sell. 
Conditional. Conditional. 
Je vendrais, Reicinn, I should or would sell. 


Races may change their language and adopt that of an alien one, 
but the acquired tongue is sure to be modified to accommodate the 
mental requirements of those whose speech it has become. The 
French language, manufactured out of Latin, is as Celtic in character 
as Welsh or Gaelic ; the structure of the Spanish indicates a Celtic 
element in the people, and a Basque scholar could, perhaps, show 
that the speech of Spain is as Celtiberian as the people. The Irish, 
who have lost their old speech, retain the brogue of the old one, along 
with many of its idioms; while Dumfriesshire and Galloway men 
have often mistaken Argyleshire people for natives of their own dis- 
tricts, and many of the inhabitants of the northern counties, whose 
mother tongue is English, speak it with as strong a twang as the 
Gaelic-speaking Highlanders of Inverness-shire. The Scotch are not 
two nations, but one consisting of two peoples, who are one mixed 
race, with the original elements mixed in various proportions, and 
speaking two different languages. As Scotch nationality is altogether 
of Celtic origin, and had a vital existence before Scandinavian inva- 
sion took place, the Celtic characteristics have been first discussed 
before entering upon those of Teutonic origin. 

Types. The east and west of Scotland present peculiarities of form 
and feature widely differing from each other; but extremes meet 
here as in other things. Many of those peculiarities of form, features, 
and complexion, are shown by scientific inquiry to be intrusive, and 
traced by historical research to an original source. Wonderful, in- 
deed, and multifarious, are the features, forms, and complexions, pre- 
sented by the various districts of Scotland. But pervading the whole, 
science discovers a network by which all these are united. The north- 
east of Scotland and the west, notwithstanding the wide difference 
which is observed in the features of the population of both, still pre- 
sent bodily shapes and countenances which are amazingly like each 
other. Whence this diversity and identity? and how is the matter 
to be explained? Is it peculiar to all countries? Do Norwegians, 
Danes, and Swedes present such diversities? Do Laplanders? do 
Esquimaux? do Chinese? do Japanese? From what distinguished 
travellers tell us in their writings, and from our own limited obser- 
vations, we can very confidently say no. But in entering upon this 
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argument, the question is suggested, what is a type? to which the 
reply is, that it is a peculiar form of body susceptible of variation, as 
any mathematical curve, such as an ellipse or parabola is. There 
may be an infinite variety of ellipses, hyperbolas, and parabolas, as 
well as of other curves ; but the mathematician is always able to dis- 
tinguish the one kind of curve from the other, even when ares of 
different ones are combined. So it is with the types of the human 
form. Once having got a hold in the mind of the lines that constitute 
an elementary one, it can, henceforth, be followed in its various gra- 
dations, and when it intermixes with others, it can be traced in the 
same manner as the different parts of a figure, made up of portions of 
various curves, could be traced. 

With regard to Scotland there is one type to be observed among 
its mixed race which can be found elsewhere absolutely pure, and that 
is the Scandinavian. Sweden, Norway, insular Denmark, the north 
of Jutland, and Iceland, are inhabited by a race which may be con- 
sidered nearly pure ; so that by comparing the Norwegian type with 
those prevailing in Scotland (the Norwegians being the purest Scan- 
dinavians), we shall be able to ascertain the extent to which the 
Scotch nation has been modified by the infusion of northern blood. 
But at the outset it will, perhaps, be preferable to direct attention to 
those types which were indigenous before historical Scandinavian 
invasions took place ; that is the types usually called Celtic. In the 
Highlands two types, not Teutonic, may be almost everywhere ob- 
served, and these are decidedly dominant ones. As that type which 
is historically Celtic is not absolutely decided, I would call the one 
dolichocephalous, and the other brachycephalous Celt ; not that the 
latter is, perhaps, absolutely brachycephalous, but relatively to the 
other it may be called so. The dolichocephalous type is frequent in 
the isles, very conspicuous in Man and the Southern Hebrides, the 
western portions of Ross and Sutherland ; the brachycephalous in the 
north-eastern parts of Argyle, in Perthshire, and the northern High- 
lands. There is a third type found occasionally everywhere in the 
Highlands, rather frequent in the outer Hebrides, very prevalent 
in the west of Ireland, and not seldom met with in the Lowlands of 
Scotland ; and as it is not a dominant one, seldom being seen when 
pure but among those of inferior station, it may be as well at the 
first to discuss its distinctive features. Of this type the portraits of 
Sancho Panza will give a good idea. The stature is generally low, 
although sometimes tall, with dark skin and complexion ; the head is 
long, low, and broad ; the hair black, coarse, and shaggy ; the eyes 
black or dark brown, or grey, with fiery lustre ; forehead receding, 
with lower part of face prominent ; nose broad and low; eyebrow 
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running off obliquely from the nose ; feet not well shaped ; legs short 
and much bent. Warmth of feeling, fierce temper when aroused, and 
a considerable amount of cunning. Very fond of money, which indi- 
viduals of this race manage to hoard amidst apparent poverty and 
wretchedness. Diligent and industrious when it can be clearly seen 
that gain shall be the result ; otherwise indolent and indisposed to 
application. 

In Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland this race is found mixed 
in various degrees with the two previously mentioned, and with the 
Scandinavian ; but in the Highlands of Scotland the proportion which 
it bears to the other races is inconsiderable. The first type I would 
consider the truly Celtic one, to which belonged the Galli of the old 
Roman writers and the Celtz of Cesar. The dolichocephalic Celt is 
of various sizes, but often tall; he is of various complexion, ranging 
from fair to dark ; the colour of the skin varies from a ruddy white to 
a swarthy hue, and is sometimes rather dark ; the shape of the body 
is often graceful ; the head is high and long, often narrow, and can 
seldom be called broad in proportion to the height and length ; the 
face is frequently long, and the profile is more or less convex—the 
convexity being sometimes so little as to approach a straight line ; 
the lips are usually full, often thick, and more or less projecting ; the 
chin and lower jaw are obliquely placed, and the contour of the lower 
jaw, taken from its junction with the neck, is but slightly curved, and 
looks often to the eye as if a straight line; the chin sometimes ap- 
proaches roundness, but is seldom round, and generally has some- 
thing of the shape of a trapezoid ; the forehead, viewed in profile, 
gradually increases in prominence from the coronal region towards 
the eyebrows ; region of the face, from the external orbital angles to 
the point of the chin, long—a characteristic of which the old Gael, 
Feinn, or Scots seem to have felt rather proud. (See “ Lay of Diar- 
maid,” West Highland Tales, translated by J. F. Campbell, Esq.) 
The nose is frequently large and prominent ; eyebrows prominent, 
long, slightly arched, sometimes closely approaching a straight line ; 
cheekbones large and prominent; eyes more frequently grey and 
bluish grey, but sometimes dark grey and dark brown ; lustre of the 
eye strong, but tempered with a peculiar softness of expression ; hair 
reddish yellow, yellowish red, but more frequently of various shades 
of brown, of which yellow is the ground colour ; sometimes, when it 
appears altogether black, a yellow tinge is discovered when closely 
examined ; not unfrequently the colour is almost a pure red or yel- 
low ; when mixed with the second or third type the hair is coal 
black, but hardly ever so when pure. The leg and foot are usually 
well developed, the different parts being very proportionate; the 
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thigh is generally long in proportion to the leg, the instep is high, 
and the ankle is well-shaped and of moderate size ; the step is very 
elastic and rather springing, the heel being well raised and the knee 
well bent in walking, and that to such an extent, indeed, in some 
cases, that as the individual progresses the head descends and 
ascends. - Rather quick in temper and very emotional, seldom speaking 
without being influenced by one feeling or another ; very quick in 
perceptive power, but less accurate in observation than the Scandi- 
navian. Persons of this type are clear thinkers, but deficient in 
deliberation. They are often endued with a fertile and vivid imagi- 
nation ; they love the absolute in thought and principle, dislike 
expediency, and are strongly disposed to centralisation. Disposed to 
make no allowance for opinion or doubt, and dissatisfied until they 
rest in conviction. Strong sympathy for-the weak side, which they 
are too ready to believe is the right one. Although very patriotic, 
this race is strongly biassed by universal sympathy, strongly moved 
by chivalrous notions and glorying in suffering for what they believe 
to be a right cause. Disposed to a sentimental melancholy, from a 
strong love of that which is past and gone, and a vivid sympathy with 
misfortune and suffering, but always taking a bright view of the 
future, as the sentiment of hope is strong in them. The talented 
among them are often brilliantly witty and eloquent ; they love the 
animal kingdom, and sometimes excel in zoological science. In No. 
10 this type predominates, and is mixed in various degrees with the 
Scandinavian, in Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 12, and 13; and with the brachy- 
cephalous Celt in Nos. 7 and 9. 

Brachycephalous Celts. In these the head is broad and rather 
square ; the profile is straight, with broad and large cheek-bones ; 
the chin is frequently prominent and angular, or pointed ; the nose is 
generally sinuous ; and the lower jaw is always narrow in proportion 
to the upper jaw ; the forehead is broad and square, sometimes rather 
flat ; the face tapers rapidly from the cheek-bones to the chin; hand 
square, with prominent finger-joints; calf of leg large, thick, and 
strongly developed ; foot and ankle well formed ; legs generally short 
and more or less bent ; chest square and broad ; lips usually lying 
close to the teeth, sometimes, but not often, prominent ; complexion 
dark or sallow ; skin swarthy or brown ; hair reddish-brown, red, and 
frequently raven black ; eyes far in, often small, seldom large, dark 
grey, dark brown, or black. Great circumspection and forethought, 
strong passions and feelings, over which there is good control, but 
which burst forth violently if much tried. Strongly attached to 
friends and relations ; very clannish and patriotic ; and little disposed 
to mix freely except with their friends, intimate acquaintance, and 
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countrymen. Strong national pride. Generally economical and pru- 
dent. Rather apt to take gloomy views of the future. Will bear no 
insults to their creed, clan, or country. Not so impulsive as the 
dolichocephalous Celt, but fully more fervent ; being rather disposed 
to brood long over afilictions, losses, and insults. Strong thinkers ; 
but not so imaginative as the forementioned race. A strong vein of 
humour is characteristic of them ; as flashing wit and vivid pleasantry 
are of the other. It is from this race that the Scotch derive their 
cautious and clannish character ; and it is its mixture with the pre- 
ceding one that supplies the “ ingenium perfervidum Scotorum”. They 
glide along with a shuffling gait, the body progressing as if carried ; 
the step is very elastic, and the foot traces a curve as it moves 
along, coming to the ground with the greatest imaginable ease. In 
No. 8, this type is very conspicuous ; it predominates in Nos. 7, 9 
and 11; in No. 11, however, the chest is partly of the Scandinavian 
type. 

The Saxon invasion of Britain was followed in the eighth century 
by that of another people—the Norsemen. These attacked the east 
of England and Scotland from Denmark ; while from Norway, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, they descended upon the west of Scotland 
and east of Ireland, which they seized and conquered ; establishing their 
sway in this manner among the Celts, intermixing with them, and so 
effecting a union from which—very unlike a political one—there can 
be no repeal. Norwegians and Danes are a seafaring race ; so that 
the anthropologist who happens to reside near the sea-coast of the 
Highlands of Scotland, has ample opportunities for comparing the 
pure type of Norway and Denmark with the mixed one of Scotland. 
He can take his observations of the crews of Norwegian and Danish 
vessels, as well as of those of French ones ; and so can compare Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and Frenchmen with Highlanders, so as to be able to 
ascertain how far they agree with, or differ from, each other. He has 
also ample opportunities of comparing Welsh and Cornish miners with 
Highland ploughmen, shepherds, sailors, and mechanics. 

Scandinavian Type. Stature various ; seldom low, frequently tall. 
Skin generally pure white, with fair and florid complexion. Shoulders 
strongly and largely developed. ‘Tall individuals have long arms and 
legs ; mostly all have long arms. Hair flaxen and sand colour, from 
which it passes into various shades of brown. Eyes blue and bluish- 
grey ; occasionally hazel and brown ; larger and more prominent than 
in the Celtic type, but flatter and less lustrous. Eyebrows more 
arched, and not generally so prominent as in the Celts. Profile 
usually straight ; forehead between round and square, well arched 
horizontally. Face square or oblong, else tapering in a curve towards the 
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chin ; contour arched, hardly presenting any angularity. Cheek-bones 
broad and flat. Nose usually of average size, but sometimes large, vary- 
ing from being slightly sinuous to being considerably aquiline. Mouth 
well formed ; sometimes small, seldom or ever large, with slightly 
pouting lips ; lips, however, sometimes straight, and lying in towards 
the teeth ; often thin, but seldom thick. Chin often prominent, and 
nearly semicircular in shape. Lower jaw strongly arched, so that it 
appears to the eye to join the neck as a curve does its tangent. Walk, 
not seldom awkward, but usually firm and decided. Leg thrown for- 
ward in walking, with little bending of the knee or raising of the heel. 
Foot strongly formed, and often broad, but frequently low in the 
instep and thick in the ankle. Bones of the leg strongly developed, 
but calf not in proportion. Strong digestive organs, which give im- 
mense physical energy to the race, and account for the proverbial 
eating and drinking propensities ascribed to them. Deliberative and 
cool ; doubts numerous, and convictions few. Very accurate observers ; 
being never biassed in their observations by emotion or prejudice. 
Powerful local memory, which gives the intellectual portion of the race 
a talent for geometry, astronomy, and navigation. Impartial in their 
decisions ; not because they are more conscientious than other races, 
but that they are fond of truth, in fact, and scorn to be biassed by 
emotion or feeling. Strong in attachment, but not equally so as the 
Celts ; and, although less irritable, not so ready to repent or forgive. 
Excessively fond of personal independence ; to secure which they will 
encounter the greatest difficulties and hardships. Often rather rough ; 
but mostly always respectful in manner. Rather dogmatic in opinion ; 
but very tolerant so far as regards that of others. Fond of the vast 
and grand; but rather disposed to turn the marvellous and mys- 
terious into ridicule. Possessed of a genial vein of humour, which 
hardly ever forsakes them in danger or suffering. Immense firmness 
and self-reliance, which neither torture nor death can shake. Nos. 1, 
3, 4, and 6, are specimens of this type in its purest Highland form ; 
in Nos. 2, 5, 12, and 13, it is mixed in various degrees with the doli- 
chocephalous Celt. 

Intermixture of Types. The various types here described are hardly 
ever found pure in Scotland. When it is said that a person is of the 
Scandinavian type, it is merely understood that this type predomi- 
nates in him ; for no Scotchman, Englishman, or Irishman is Scandi- 
navian in the same sense that a Norwegian, Dane, or Swede is. Every- 
where the Scandinavian type is found intermixing with the Celtic 
ones in various proportions ; but in stronger proportions in all those 
districts where there is access by sea, and where good harbours 
abound. In Islay, Colonsay, Mull, Easdale, Lismore, in Stornoway, 
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in Lewis, and in Harris, the Scandinavian type is very conspicuous. 
In the northern Hebrides, the dark complexion and eyes of the brachy- 
cephalous Celt, are observed combined with the features and form of 
the Scandinavian. On the small island of Minglay, south of Barra, 
the dolichocephalous Celt, mixed in different degrees with the Scan- 
dinavian, is the most prominent. In the islands of Barra and Uist, 
the race is principally a mixture of dolichocephalous and brachy- 
cephalous Celts, with here and there a sprinkling of Scandinavians. 
The third type described in this paper, frequently abounds in various 
degrees of intermixture with the others. In the west of Sky, the 
Scandinavian type is very predominant; about the middle of the 
island, the people seem to be half-and-half, Scandinavian and dolicho- 
cephalous Celts ; while in the east, dark hair, dark features, and the 
peculiar characteristics of the brachycephalous Celt become apparent. 
In Ayr and Galloway the dolichocephalous Celtic type is frequent ; in 
Lanark and Dumfries, the brachycephalous type is found mixing in 
various proportions with the dolichocephalous, the Saxon, the Frisian, 
and Scandinavian types. In Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, Kincardine- 
shire, and Murrayshire, the people are principally a mixture of Scan- 
dinavians and brachycephalous Celts, with a sprinkling of the other 
races. In Kintyre, the Saxon and Frisian types are observed mixed 
with the Celtic and Scandinavian ; a fact which may be accounted for 
by the colonisation of that peninsula from the Lowlands in the reign 
of James VI. The Scandinavian type is very predominant about 
Loch Fyne side ; a fact which proves how great the influence of the 
Norseman was wherever a haven was to be found. 

From the various facts here adduced, it seems evident that the 
people of Scotland are a mixture of two races, here called Celtic, with 
which the Teutonic elements, Scandinavian, Frisian, and Saxon, have 
intermixed in various proportions. The Saxon and Frisian elements 
are principally confined to the south-east, although there is a sprinkling 
of them everywhere ; which sprinkling is pretty considerable in many 
parts of the north-east, east, and south-west. From these various 
types no uniform type has ever been produced ; they mix with each 
other in various degrees, and in such a manner that one member of a 
family is mostly of the one, and another mostly of the other type. 
In consequence of this unequal mixture of the elementary character- 
istics of various races, the complexion of one race frequently combines 
with the features of another; the eyes of one with the hair of another ; 
the forehead of one with the lower face of another ; the foot and leg 
of one with the chest of another. The colour of the eye, the form of 
the nose, the shape of the chest, the gait of the body, may be traced 
through several generations, and identified in third, fourth, and fifth 
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cousins. When features disappear in a family, they often reappear in 
the third and fourth generations. Blue eyes are observed in the 
members of a family whose parents and grandparents had none ; and 
these are ascertained to be inherited from a great-grandmother, whose 
other great-grandchildren have also blue eyes inherited from her: 
and numerous instances illustrative of this alternation, which extends 
to all human characteristics, can be easily adduced. In the mixed 
race of the Highlands, therefore, and also in that of the Lowlands, every 
shade of variation is to be observed, from the pure Scandinavian to 
the pure Celt. 

Family and Christian Names. Family names may occasionally render 
some aid to the anthropologist ; but they are of such mutable charac- 
ter that, unless their origin is carefully traced, they are sure to lead 
to erroneous conclusions regarding the ethnology of a country. How 
far Highlanders have Anglicised their names, is a question of some 
interest to the student of the science of man, as the solution of it 
may help to correct the wrong conclusions of those who attach too 
much importance to names and language. MJacCalman, meaning the 
son of Colman or Calman, is transformed into Dove; calman being 
Gaelic for dove or pigeon. Those of the name of Maclain, son of 
John, call themselves Johnston ; believing the latter name to be the 
same as their own. Jac a Ghobhann, son of the blacksmith, is con- 
verted into Smith. Mac an Cheaird (Caird) is transformed into Sin- 
clair by a process rather peculiar, and which cannot be very well un- 
derstood without reference to Gaelic. Owing to that peculiar law by 
which the initial letters of Celtic words pass into kindred ones, s and 
t are both changed into 4; so that Z%inkler and Sinclair, were they 
Gaelic words, would at times be pronounced Hinkler and Hinelair, 
two sounds not distinguishable. The word ceard, which originally 
meant a worker in metals, a smith of any kind, has in recent times 
been specially applied to travelling tinkers, called in Lowland Scotch 
tinklers. On this loose foundation the Sinclairs, who settled in Argyle- 
shire from the north, and the Macincairds, who were a native clan, 
commingled names and became one ; the Sinclairs calling themselves 
Macancheaird in Gaelic, and those of the name of Macincaird calling 
themselves Sinclair in English. Among several others of the native 
men of Craignish who signed obligations of manrent to Ronald Camp- 
bell of Barrichibyan, representative of the old family of Craignish 
April 8th, 1595, are, “ Gilchrist Mc.incaird” and “Johne Mc.illichal- 
lum ve ean ve incaird”. Many Highland names have dispensed with 
the Mac, and by so doing have lost the original Gaelic characteristic ; 
while, in other instances, son has been substituted. MacDonald is 
sometimes changed into Donald and Donaldson, MacGilchrist into 
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Gilchrist, MacNichol into Nicholson, MacMichael into Carmichael, 
and MceIntailyer into Taylor. Among those who signed the foremen- 
tioned “ Obligation” is “ Donald McIntailyer for himself and his suc- 
cessioun.” Macan Leigh, son of the physician, is Anglicised Living- 
stone. There is also an Irish name Anglicised Dunlevy, Mac Dhon 
Sleibhe, which may be the same as Mac an leibhe, also Anglicised 
Livingstone. The mutation of the initial consonants renders it diffi- 
cult sometimes to arrive at the original form of a Gaelic name ; since 
after Mac, the changed forms of ¢, g, d, f, s, 6, m, can hardly be distin- 
guished in sound from each other. Owing to this, WacMhuirich, son of 
Muireach, has been confounded with MacCuireach, son of Cuireach, 
Curry ; MacThorcadail, son of Torkatil, a Norseman, becomes by the 
same process MacCorquodale ; MacKinnon is properly MacFinguine, 
son of Fingen or Finguine. From the peculiarities already mentioned, 
the sounds of f and g have been lost in this name ; so that it is pro- 
nounced like the word ionmhuim, loved or beloved. In consequence of 
this similarity of sound, the name MacKinnon has been supposed to 
mean son of love ; and accordingly persons of the name have trans- 
lated it Zove. In a contract by which Archibald, seventh Earl of 
Argyle, gives his bond of maintenance to Lauchlan MacKinnon of 
Strathordile, and receives the latter’s bond of manrent in return, in 
the year 1601, the chief signs his name in old Gaelic or Irish charac- 
ters, “ Lachlan misi McFionguine”, Lachlan, I son of Fionguine. The 
name is found in the writings of the Irish annalists. ‘‘ Lochene 
McFingen m. Cruithne, 7. (?) a.p. 645.” Annals of Tighearnach. 
“Lochene McFingen 7. Cruithne obiit a.p. 644. Annals of Ulster. 

Lughaidh is an ancient Gaelic name, which plays a prominent part 
in old Gaelic ballads and stories : /wadhadh, a word resembling it in 
sound, signifies fulling cloth ; so MacLughaidh, son of Lughaidh, was 
imagined to mean son of the fuller, and, as a matter of course, it has 
been metamorphosed into Fullerton. The number of translated 
names is endless. The following are examples :—WMac an t-saoir, son 
of the wright, Wright ; MacG@hille dhuibh, son of black servant, Black ; . 
MacGhille bhain, son of white servant, White ; MacGhille ruaidh, son 
of red servant, Reid ; MacGhille ghlais, son of grey servant, Grey ; 
Mac w chleirich, son of the clerk, Clarke ; Mac an fhleisdeir, son of the 
arrow maker, Fletcher ; Mac an fhuchdadair, son of the fuller, Walker ; 
MacThomais, son of Thomas, Thomson. From these instances, it will 
readily be perceived how erroneous a test family names and language 
would be in estimating the amount of Highland blood in the Low- 
lands of Scotland. Irish Gaelic names have undergone similar trans- 
formations. 

The translation of christian names contributes to the darkening of 
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knowledge in a similar manner. Norse christian names, of which 
there are many retained by the Highlanders along with Norse blood, 
are completely spoilt in translation. Z'ormaid is converted into Nor- 
man ; Somhairle, Somarled, into the Hebrew Samuel; Hachann, Hacon, 
into the Greek Hector ; Raonailt, Ragnhild, into the Hebrew Rachel ; 
Iomhar, Ivar, becomes Edward ; the Gaelic Domhnul is confounded 
with the Jewish Daniel. 

The names of places in the Highlands may be said to bear a fair 
proportion to the intermixture of blood. Norse names abound in all 
districts where the Norsemen settled; and, in some instances, the 
name is half Norse half Gaelic, as in Caonag-airidh, the King’s height ; 
in other instances the Gaelic and Norse names combine into one, as 
in Has Fors, the first part of which word, eas, is Gaelic for waterfall, 
and the latter, fors, Norse for the same. 

From the philological, historical, and physiological facts placed 
before the reader in this article, it will surely be sufficiently evident 
that the Scotch are not two different races or nations, to be designated 
the “Saxon” and the “Gael”, but one race of a mixed character, and 
one nation, consisting of two kindred peoples speaking two different 
languages, 

Hector MacLean. 
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As it is not likely that the inquiring reader will find the titles of these 
works (excepting, perhaps, ethnology) in any dictionary, we may as 
well inform him that by anthropognosy the author means general 
anthropology, treating of man’s nature in the abstract as contra- 
distinguished from special anthropology. The same distinction ap- 
plies to ethnognosy and ethnology, and to polignosy and polilology. 
The former constituting the general philosophy of jurisprudence and 
political science, the latter is their special or comparative philosophy. 
The three works, although separately published at intervals of two 
years, and each complete in itself, form thus a sort of anthropological 
trilogy. 

We now proceed to give some of the main features of this remark- 


* Anthropognosie. Ethnognosie und Ethnologie. Polignosie wnd Polilogie. 
By Dr. Karl Vollgraff, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Science in 
the University of Marburg. 1851, 1853, 1855. 
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able work, and as far as possible we shall closely follow the author’s 
exposition. 

The starting point of the author is simply this :—“ That the outer 
or physical man is the product of the inner man or the soul. But 
the energy of the soul, which varies in strength, may, as regards the 
human species, be reduced to four primary degrees, which the author 
calls primordial temperaments (ur-temperamente). These four pri- 
mordial temperaments are respectively called 7’rdge, Regsame, Thitige, 
and Lebhafte, literally translated indolent or lazy, mobile or irritable, 
active, and vivacious. These four primordial temperaments gave rise 
to the four chief races composing the human species ; in fact, these 
four chief races are simply the physical reflexes, or the physical pro- 
ducts of the four degrees of the energy of the soul. 

The reason which induced our author to reject the current terms, 
phlegmatic, melancholic, choleric and sanguine temperaments, was 
that they were merely physiological denominations applying to indi- 
vidual temperaments, terms not applicable to the four degrees of 
psychical life. 

The first or lowest degree of human vital energy, namely, that of 
indolence, is realised and represented by entirely uncultured savages. 
The second grade, that of mobility or irritability, is represented by 
half-cultured nomads. The third grade, that of activity, finds its re- 
presentatives in the settled cultured industrial peoples ; and, finally, 
the fourth or highest grade, the lively or fiery type, is represented by 
the highly-civilised “ humanised-peoples” (Humanitdts-Vélker) of the 
old world. 

It is not meant that the peoples representing the lower grades of 
the scale are altogether deficient in humanity, but simply that the 
peoples of the fourth degree are pre-eminently humanised, because 
amongst them morality, philosophy, art and religion have flourished 
and been matured, and that amongst them industrial culture has been 
used as a means for a higher object. By culture in a restricted sense 
is meant that development of the instinct of self preservation showing 
itself in satisfying only physical or material wants; but there is a 
higher degree of culture, manifesting itself in morality, philosophy, 
art, religion and language ; this is civilisation, and is the result of 
culture. Culture, in fact, stands to civilisation in the same relation 
as the understanding to reason. Without a history of culture we can 
have no theory of civilisation. 

Each of the four chief races, 7. ¢., the representatives of the four 
primordial temperaments, is to be subdivided into four classes ; each 
class into four orders; each order into four tribes or nations ; and 
each nation again into four individual temperaments. 
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As regards human action we are informed that all human efforts 
have their root in the natural instinct of self-preservation, which mani- 
fests itself in four different directions. 1. Physical well-being; 11. 
Psychical and moral well-being ; m1. Continuance here by propaga- 
tion ; and 1v. Blessed continuance hereafter. These four gradations 
of men represent also the ages of man in abstracto. Uncultured 
savages represent childhood; nomads, boyhood; industrial peoples, 
youth; humanised peoples, manhood. The four autochthonic, or chief 
races, spoke only four chief languages. Each of these split subse- 
quently into four class languages; then again into four order lan- 
guages ; and each order language into four national languages, and 
these into innumerable dialects. There are also four chief religions. 

We thus perceive that, according to our author, four autochthonic 
races of men have been created. Upon this point he observes :— 


“There exists an absolute line of demarcation, psychically and 
physically, between the four grades of mankind, so that none of the 
inferior can rise to the grade above it, just as little as a man of a 
phlegmatic temperament can by any effort of his own change it to an 
irritable temperament ; hence may be explained the natural antipathy 
of the four gradations to each other. The often asserted absolute 
perfectibility of all races is thus a speculative absurdity ; each grade 
is only capable of a limited degree of development, according to its 
naturalendowment Thus, a perfect savage of the lowest grade cannot 
even be converted into a pastoral nomade, much less into an agri- 
culturist. The theory of absolute perfectibility is also absurd, because 
if it were possible it would lead to perfect equality, which would at 
once arrest all culture and civilisation. 

“ All attempts to domesticate savage Australian boys have failed ; 
despite their having for years enjoyed all the comforts of our civilised 
life, they escaped, whenever they had an opportunity, into their native 
forests. The Negro may be trained for labour, but if left to himself 
he relapses into his congenital indolence. The West India Islands, 
where the emancipation of the Negro* is now an accomplished fact, 
can scarcely escape the fate of St. Domingo. The liberated Negroes, 
forming the great majority, will eventually refuse to work for their 
living, they will rise as did the blacks in St. Domingo, they will take 
possession of the plantations, and allow them to go to ruin as did the 
Negroes in St. Domingo. This latter island would now be in a state 
of hopeless decay, were it not for the great number of Mulattoes who 
form the dominating population. There are probably, among the 
Negro population in Haiti, a number of Mandingoes, Joloffs, ete., who 
possess considerable aptitude for agriculture.” 


Of the various results obtained by his method, the author lays some 
stress upon having clearly demonstrated that neither culture nor 
civilisation would exist had not men been created with disparate 


* This, it must be remembered, was written nearly twenty years ago. 
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mental and physical capacities ; in fact the author, as he tells us, 
commenced his researches with the following question: Why do men 
live in political and civil societies? The ancient philosophers answered, 
because man is a social being. But the question still remains: Why 
are men social beings? the answer to this is, because they require the 
help of each other. But even this reply is insufficient, for it may be 
further asked ; Why are they dependant on each other’s help? to this 
there can be no other reply than this: because spiritually and bodily 
they are differently endowed. 

Were all men equal in mental and physical energy, they would be 
equally poor or rich ; none would be willing or able to serve another, 
for every man would be everything to himself ; men would thus have 
remained savages without any culture or civilisation. This natural 
disparity is not merely the cause but the indispensable condition of all 
social intercourse and of labour. 

Our author lays claim to originality, both in conception and execu- 
tion. We confess that, apart from the quadripartite formalism which 
pervades the whole work, and which, as the author admits, is partly 
derived from Oken’s Physio-philosophy, we find little to justify these 
claims. His very starting-point, that the soul is the architect of the 
body, is a mere revival of the creative idea of Plato, the impetum 
Jaciens of Hippocrates, the entelechia of Aristotle, the archeus of Van 
Helmont, the anima plastica of Stahl, and nisus formativus of Blu- 
menbach. The assumption is, in short, an anachronism, as it ignores all 
recent researches concerning the so-called vital force. Nor can we find 
any originality in the fundamental idea “that the instinct of self-pre- 
servation is the root of all human efforts.” Dr. Vollgraff must have 
well known that the theory of self-preservation lies at the basis of 
Herbart’s Psychology, and that his “selbsterhaltungstrieb” differs 
very little from the self-love of Helvetius. 

“ Self-interest or self-love,” says Helvetius, “is the lever of all our 
mental activities. Even that activity which is purely intellectual, 
our instinct towards the acquisition of knowledge, our form of ideas 
rests upon this ; a system of ethics which does not involve the self- 
interest of men, or which makes war against it, must necessarily 
remain barren.” 

It appears therefore, to us, that so far from being strictly original 
the whole work betrays a want of self-reliance on the part of the 
author ; for at every step he appeals to a number of authorities in 
support of his position. The work, in fact, groans under the weight 
of a mass of quotations, culled from not less than one thousand authors. 

But although we cannot credit the author with the merit of having 
discovered any primordial principles, we are in justice bound to 
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admit that in the development of his position he has shown rare in- 
genuity. His learning in history and philosophy is multifarious. 
With genuine German industry he has collected a large amount of 
information scattered through an immense number of books, and we 
can readily believe, as the author informs us, that the work is the 
result of fifteen years labour. Despite the hard words which abound 
in the book, the style is throughout perspicuous if not graceful. 

It is no disparagement to our author that he has not succeeded in 
his task of creating “a synthetic science of political philosophy founded 
upon a scientific ethnological classification.” The time has scarcely 
arrived for uniting into one harmonious whole all the diversified sub- 
jects relating to the science of man, As‘an anthropology the work is 
simply a failure, the results obtained being not at all in proportion 
with the great object aimed at. In physiology, especially, the author 
is not up to the mark. Nevertheless, despite all that can be urged 
against the value of the work as a text book of anthropology, we have 
no hesitation in saying that, owing to its encyclopzedial character, the 
work is fully entitled to a prominent place in the library of every 
anthropologist. 

Dr. Vollgraff seems also to labour under an incurable Anglophobia. 
Some of his sketches of the English character are highly amusing 
from their very absurdity. There are, however, some home thrusts 
which cannot easily be parried. Thus he tells us (p. 760) :-— 

“The present aristocracy of England is mostly an ennobled money 
aristocracy, whose ancestors had by industry and trade acquired 
wealth and landed property, and then assumed the names of the old 
Norman nobility, so that but few noble families can trace their pedi- 
gree further back than the sixteenth century. The pride of this new 
aristocracy and the contempt with which they look down upon the 
industrial classes is supremely ridiculous. Bulwer has well said that 
in England to be poor is to possess no virtue. Money is in England 
and America the loadstone ; and hence it is that theory of the acqui- 
sition of wealth has been so fully developed by Adam Smith. 

“None but an Englishman could have so deeply penetrated into 
the mystery of wealth. A mere philosophical treatise on this subject 
would have met with no success. Whatever is not attended with 
practical advantages is not esteemed in England ; hence the contempt 
for speculative philosophy and for the scholastic profession generally.” 

In the introduction to Hthnognosy the author recommends scientific 
expeditions for the advancement of anthropology, in the following 
terms :— 

“England alone is able to equip and protect such expeditions. A 
scientifically instructed and methodically conducted ethnological ex- 
pedition would be more advantageous to its trade and industry than 
all private undertakings of this kind in which Englishmen have 
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already distinguished themselves as pioneers in geography and ethno- 
graphy. All expeditions of this kind are sadly in want of scientific 
instructions and the supervision of a central institution. The millions 
which England spends on Bibles and missions in order to raise peoples 
of inferior grades to a higher civilisation, would be more effective if 
they were applied to expeditions for inquiring into the wants of the 
respective peoples as they actually are.” 

This suggestion reflects the greatest credit on Dr. Vollgraff, consi- 
dering that it was thrown out in 1853, before anthropology was 
much cultivated in this country. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that Dr. Vollgraff is the author of 
numerous important works, all more or less crotchety. His chief 
work, The System of Practical Politics, is full of speculations. In one 
of his later publigations, Die Tduschungen des Repraesentativsystems 
(The illusions of the representative system), he endeavours to show 
that the representative system is an “ ungerman” institution, not at 
all adapted to the German nations. This bold assertion greatly excited 
the ire of the Marburg radical students, who straightway settled the 
question by making a bonfire with their professor’s books ; forgetting 
that they were thus to some extent illustrating the truth of their 
professor’s teachings. 

We neither think better nor worse of the author because of this 
literary auto-da-fé. Many better books have experienced the same 
fate, but their respective authors were generally in advance of their 
age, and this also seems to be the case of Dr. Vollgraff. 
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THE original documents whence we derive our anthropological know- 
ledge of the races of man are scattered through an enormous mass of 
books, of which they seldom form more than a small part distributed 
here and there amidst a wilderness of other matter. It is so heavy a 
task to pick out from histories, books of travel, missionary records, etc., 
details as to the character of races, that anthropologists who collect 
and concentrate such knowledge, do most valuable service to their 
science. In England, Prichard’s Natural History of Man, and 
Physical History of Mankind, Latham’s Varieties of Man, Pickering’s 

* Descriptive Ethnology. By R.G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 


London: Van Voorst. 1859. Elements of Comparative Philology. By R. G. 
Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. London: Walton and Maberly. 1862. 
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Races; in Germany, Klemm’s Culturgeschichte, and Waitz’s Anthro- 
pology, now in process of translation and publication by the Anthro- 
pological Society, are among the principal books of reference. The 
newer anthropological work of Dr. Latham’s now before us, his De- 
scriptive Ethnology, claims a place with these among the books of value 
to the working student. It is not a new book, but such books in the 
present state of our study are not superseded, like novels, by newer 
comers. It will probably be useful to describe shortly its plan and 
character, and to make particular mention of a few salient points, 
which will interest readers who would be more apt to refer to it 
under particular heads, than to go through it seriatim. 

Dr. Latham puts together a mass of information about a great 
variety of races in Asia, Africa, and Europe, but with little plan 
beyond geographical enumeration, and with little attempt to do more 
than collect and digest facts. He uses physiology to some extent in 
making out the character of tribes, but depends especially upon lan- 
guage. From the fallacy, however, of taking language as a positive 
criterion of race, few writers are more free, and he puts this matter 
in several passages, which are wholesome reading for those who would 
be likely to fall into the very prevalent heresy of Bunsen and Prichard. 
“The blood lineage, pedigree, genealogy, descent, or affinity, is the 
primary ethnological fact. The language is the evidence in favour of 
it. This may be conclusive, or the contrary. It is rarely conclusive 
when it stands alone.” (Vol. i, p. 357.) Speaking of the question of 
German and Slavonic race and nationality, he makes the pertinent re- 
mark, that half Germany, if it did but know it, is “Slavonia in dis- 
guise.” Much to the same purpose are his remarks on the Keltic 
race, which, as he points out, may increase in America, both in num- 
bers and strength of blood, by the marriage of Irish or part Irish 
settlers with new immigrants of the same race, while, nevertheless, 
this Irish blood will carry no Irish language with it at all. 

“In this way the Kelt family, as tested by its genealogy, may in- 
crease; whilst, as tested by its language, it may fall off. Whatever 
may be its fate in this respect, it is clear that its outward and visible 
characters have not only a decided tendency to change, but that, these 
being lost, little is left but an abstraction. Hence the Keltic family, 
like the Negrian, must be looked upon as the family of a diminishing 
area.” (Vol. ii, p. 505.) 

As to Dr. Latham’s treatment of language in philological evidence, 
we cannot, however, speak with more than a very partial approval. 
He is too easily content with comparing very short vocabularies of 
languages, twenty to forty words for instance, and deciding by their 
apparent likeness or unlikeness whether or not such languages “are 
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allied. Now this method, it is true, works in many instances very 
tolerably—better than it deserves, we had almost said. By keeping to 
one series of words for comparison he gets at least a fair average, and 
avoids the dangers of the old practice of comparing any similar words 
picked out through the whole range of a language, which, as it is possible 
to find a few words nearly alike in almost any two languages in the 
world, led of course to absurdly false results. Where, for instance, he 
compares a short vocabulary of the languages of a tribe North of the 
Affghan frontier, the Aimak, with a Mongol language, the Kalka, and 
gives the names for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in the one, Nikka, koyar, ghorban, 
derban, tabun ; and in the other, nege, khoyin, gurba, diirba, tabu, 
(vol. i. p. 330), there is hardly any possible room for doubting the 
real connexion of the two languages. Or again, where he compares 
the Singhalese with the Sanskrit, and the Hindustan with the Marathi, 
by means of his specimen vocabulary, the inference would hardly be 
resisted by any one that the languages in question were closely con- 
nected dialects. But in such cases, why could he not have clinched 
the argument by the proper and necessary appeal to grammatical 
similarity? Yet it is only in such cases as these that this method 
really answers at all. Let us take the compared vocabulary of the Jurui 
of the Malayan peninsula, where, out of twenty words, five, med, ‘ eye,’ 
litig, ‘ tongue,’ tong, ‘hand,’ mitkakok, ‘sun,’ bulan, ‘moon,’ are like 
Malay, the rest not (vol. ii, p. 486); or the sixteen word vocabulary 
of Albanian and Romaic (vol. ii, p. 25), where there is no similarity 
at all. Such a comparison proves nothing to speak of, either for or 
against, for five words out of twenty are no proof of radical connexion, 
and, on the other hand, many languages have this radical connexion 
which might fail to show five similar words in the twenty. So confident 
is our author, however, in this methed that he actually takes the 
trouble to print an elaborate list of the percentage of similar words as 
counted out of Siamese, Anamese, and a number of other vocabularies. 
He even speaks of the Singhalese as being “far more Sanskrit than 
either the Tamul or the Malayan,” a remark which would make the 
very hair of an ordinary philologist stand on end with horror, at the idea 
of the relations of a language to the family it does belong to, being com- 
pared as mere matter of more or less with its relations to a family it 
does not belong to at all. 

Among the physiological data which Dr. Latham sets down in his 
account of one race after another, is a series of details of the trans- 
mission of racial peculiarity which has so much anthropoiogical 
interest, that we give an abridgement of the particulars (Vol. i, p. 
201), which Dr. Latham quotes from Mr. Crawfurd as to the first 
generation, and from Mr. Yule as to the second and third. The 
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grandfather, Shive-maong, was a native of Laos; the chief of the 
country had given him, when five years old, to the King of Ava as a 
curiosity. When grown up he was of ordinary stature (5 ft. 34 in), 
slender, rather delicate, and fairer in complexion than is usual among 
Burmese. His forehead, cheeks, eyelids, and nose were covered with 
lank, silky, silver-grey hair, from four to 8 inches long. This remark- 
able covering extended over the whole body, except the hands and 
feet, being most plentiful over the spine and shoulders, where the hair 
was 5 inches long, but more scanty elsewhere. It was permanent. 
Although but 30 years of age, Shive-maong looked 60, this being due 
to the peculiarity of his teeth. He had in the lower jaw but five 
teeth, namely, the four incisors, and the left canine ; and in the upper, 
but four, the two outer ones of which partook of the canine form. 
The molars were of course totally wanting. What should have been 
gum, was a hard, fleshy ridge ; and, judging from appearances, there 
was no alveolar process. The few teeth he had were sound, but rather 
small; and he had never lost any from disease. He stated that he did 
not shed his infantine teeth till he was 20 years of age, the time of his 
attaining his full physical development, when they were succeeded, in 
the usual manner, by the present set. He also expressly asserted that 
he never had any molars, and that he experienced no inconvenience 
from the want of them. This hairy man had good features, and was 
intelligent in mind. At birth, his ears alone were covered with flaxen 
hair 2 inches long, that on the rest of his body growing afterwards. 
At 22, the king made him a present of a wife, by whom he had four 
daughters. The first and second died young, but neither in them nor 
in the third was there any abnormal characteristic. But the youngest 
was born with hair on the ears which soon increased all over the body. 
Years afterwards, Mr. Yule carried on the description. This 
daughter, Maphons, had now fully developed her hairy peculiarities, 
no part of the face but the extreme upper lip being visible for long, 
hanging, silky hair. In spite of this strange skye-terrier appearance, 
she was a pleasant and intelligent young woman. Her husband and 
two boys came with her, the elder an ordinary child, the younger 
taking the family characteristics, and promising to represent this 
curious race of “ hairy orbits” to the third generation. His mother’s 
dental peculiarity corresponded with her father’s in the absence of 
canines and molars, but she contrived to make the hard ridge of the 
back part of the gums serve to chew pawn with, like her neighbours. 
To pass to questions of the development and degeneration of civi- 
lisation, several interesting facts and arguments on these objects are 
brought forward by Dr. Latham. He looks upon certain of the lower 
races as outcasts, physically and morally degenerate, and compares, 
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for instance, the Bushmen of South Africa with those Tungus of 
Siberia whom loss of domestic animals has thrown down at once in 
prosperity, and in the scale of civilisation. 

“Let a Tungus of any kind live in a steppe or a wood and his 
habits are modified. Let a rich man become poor, and he goes 
on foot instead of driving or riding. Erman gives a saddening 
and sickening account of a poor Tungus and his daughter, in a 
lone hut, desolate, and isolate. They had simply lost their cattle, 
and hunted, apart from their fellows, in solitude. A Bushman who 
has lost his herds is a Tungus without his dogs, reindeer, or horses, 
and the history of an afflicted family in the South of Africa is, mu- 
tatis mutandis, the history of an afflicted family in the North of Asia.” 
(Vol. i, p. 272.) 

The civilisation of that most remarkable and peculiar country, 
China, Dr. Latham maintains with considerable force, cannot justly 
claim the immense antiquity which has, indeed, been recognised by 
later ethnographers as, at any rate, monstrously exaggerated, and he 
moreover suggests the denial of its originality, ascribing it in great 
measure to contact with post-Christian civilisation, particularly across 
Asia, which has left, in the often noticed resemblances between Budd- 
histic and Roman Catholic ceremonies, clear traces of Nestorian 
influence in the early days of Christianity. Without going fully into 
the long discussion necessary, we think that Dr. Latham’s view has 
in it a partial truth, and that the entire independance of Chinese civi- 
lisation has probably been put too strongly ; but that, on the one 
hand, its very peculiar character, its possession of arts so foreign to 
the rest of the world, that of making cast-iron kettles, for instance, 
which only date from the last century in England, and on the other 
hand the absence in China of arts such as alphabetic writing, which 
they would have adopted from abroad had they been a people prone 
to adopt, tend in two ways to make Chinese civilisation in great 
measure a system per se, affected to a considerable, extent (as in 
Buddhism and its belongings) by foreign influences, but nevertheless 
to a large extent peculiar and original. 

As to the general question of growth and decrease in human civi- 
lisation, the following passage, with which we conclude our remarks 
on and samples of Dr. Latham’s Descriptive Ethnology, is not only a 
good specimen of his peculiar turn of thought and style, but conveys 
a piece of practical advice, which, though it does not do justice to 
much good work which has really been done, and grossly exaggerates 
the deficiency of our knowledge, is nevertheless, we are sorry to admit, 
a good deal to the purpose. 

** Now, although all inquirers admit that creeds, languages, and 
social conditions, present the phenomena of growth, the opinions as 
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to the rate of such growths are varied—and none are of much value. 
This is because the particular induction required for the formation of 
anything better than a mere impression has yet to be undertaken— 
till when one man’s guess is as good as another’s. The age of a tree 
may be reckoned from its concentric rings, but the age of a language, 
a doctrine, or a polity, has neither bark like wood, nor teeth like a 
horse, nor a register like a child.” (Vol. ii, p. 322.) 

To turn now to Dr. Latham’s Zlements of Comparative Philology, 
we may describe this book shortly and effectually, by saying that it is 
what the author himself intimates, in the first page of his preface, 
that is, an expansion and continuation of Adelung’s Mithridates. 
This accounts at once for its merits and its faults. It contains infor- 
mation about a great variety of little known languages, but the 
method by which they are handled is now behind the times. The 
best way in which we can treat the work is to set before our readers 
a few points which have most struck us among its contents. 

Among Dr. Latham’s remarks on the general principles of philology, 
we may notice him taking such phrases as catch’em, je Vaime, and 
pointing out that it is only by what he fairly calls ‘ printer’s philology,’ 
that these phrases are cut in pieces by the apostrophe, whereas, if left 
to themselves in spoken language they would have become examples 
of what we call incorporating or polysynthetic words when we meet 
with them in the languages of American savages (p. 520). On the 
next page he refers to the view that similar grammatical phenomena 
turn up again and again in different parts of the world, and under the 
most varied circumstances. 

“The doctrine, then, that the differences in grammatical structure 
are differences of degree rather than of kind, and that there is nothing 
in one language, which either as a fragment or a rudiment, is not to 
be found in another, is contravened by nothing from America.” 

Dr. Latham does not believe in the extreme antiquity of the Chinese 
language, as represented by its oldest known books. He thinks the 
dialect would have changed more in so long a lapse of time as the 
thousands of years claimed for the antiquity of those early documents. 

“The difference between the Mandarin of to-day, and the oldest 
classical Chinese is (roughly speaking) the difference of two centuries, 
rather than two millenniums—assuming, of course, anything like an 
ordinary rate of change.” (P. 65.) 

This is of course mere guess-work, but still it is worth consideration. 
From a similar point of view, Dr. Latham discusses the language of 
the Hebrew scriptures, and puts very pertinently the three alter- 
natives by which he would seek to account for the fact of the almost 
absolute philological identity of the Hebrew language of those non- 
Chaldee books which are held to be the earliest of the canon, and 
those to which a date later by hundreds of years is assigned. They 
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may, he says, have been brought up to the modern standard of 
language, when from time to time they were transcribed, as has been 
done with old English compositions. Or the newer writings may have 
been written upon the model of the old, just as Ciceronian Latin is 
written by late Italians. Or the language may have held on for ages 
with exceptionally little alteration, as has been the case with the 
Icelandic. This question is of a great deal of importance in Biblical 
criticism ; for, unless one of these alternatives has really taken effect, 
the similarity of the language of the various Hebrew books of the 
canon must bring their times of composition much closer together 
than is commonly supposed. 

Among the mass of compared vocabularies of which Dr. Latham’s 
work is full, we may select one of especial interest to the student of 
human races, that, namely, which shows the close connexion between 
the languages of the Guanches of the Canary Islands (Lancerotta and 
Fuerteventura) and the Shelluh of the African continent (P. 541). 


English. Canary. Shelluh. 
Barley temasin tumzeen 
Sticks tezzezes tezezerat 
Palm-tree taginaste taginast 
Petticoat tahuyan tahuyat 
Water ahemon amen 
Priest faycag faquair 
God acoran .  nikoor 
Temple almogaren talmogaren 
House tamoyanteen tigameen 
og tawaeen tamouren 
Green fig archormase akermuse 
Sky tigot tigot 
Mountain thener athraar 
Valley adeyhaman douwaman 


To those who deny the validity of the existing evidence for what is 
called the Aryan theory, which deduces most European languages in 
quality from some lost tongue, most nearly represented by the existing 
Sanskrit, and in space from some region of Asia, Dr. Latham offers an 
argument from what he considers the insufficiency of the evidence. 
He thinks (p. 611) that there is indeed more presumption that Sans- 
krit came from Europe, and (p. 651) that Greek is indigenous in Southern 
Europe. He honestly admits, however, that he has not worked out 
the evidence on which the Sanskritists base their views. If any 
student who has really mastered this evidence, and can prove that 
he has done so, will then undertake to plead the cause of the dis- 
believers in the Aryan theory, he will certainly make a sensation in 
the philological world. Merely to say, however, “I am sorry that I 
have not been able to spend the time and labour wanted to under- 
stand the evidence, but my opinion is, that the Sanskritists are all 
wrong,” is a fair way of stating an author’s view, but is hardly likely 
to produce much effect on the external world. 
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THERE is no scientific expedition, which could be undertaken within 
the Russian empire, which would be received with greater favour by 
Europe at large, and would have as many claims on the gratitude of 
our own country, than an expedition having for its main object the 
study and, if possible, the geographical determination of the traces of 
the earliest immigrations of peoples, and their different degrees of 
civilisation, and how far these have still been preserved on the Russian 
soil, It is not intended to search for fresh written documents, either 
for comparison or for the enrichment of authenticated historical re- 
cords. For this object, much has already been effected under the 
reign of the late Emperor Nicholas ; and researches in this direction 
are still being continued. The prehistoric times of the human species, 
for which there exist no other documents than the relics of man him- 
self preserved in the soil, his implements and industrial products, will 
form the subjects for inquiry. Many highly instructive discoveries 
have, as regards primitive times, recently been made in various parts of 
Western Europe. Thus, to mention only a few of the more important 
results obtained, there have been found in Switzerland, and recently also 
in other countries, vestiges of human habitations in the mud of lakes, 
containing relics of three different kinds of cereals, of domestic animals 
(cattle, swine, sheep, dogs), of many species of wild animals (game), 
also webs, and implements made of stone or bones. In Western 
Switzerland, there have been found in the lakes various bronze 
objects, which are not met with in the eastern cantons, and thus indi- 
cate a more recent state of civilisation. In Denmark are found large 
heaps of oyster and other shells, which lie scattered on the coast, and 
which for a long time were considered as having been thrown ashore 
by the sea. These heaps are found to contain stone implements, but 
none made of metal ; bones of wild animals artificially split open by 
the hand of man, but no bones of domestic animals excepting those of 
the dog. In short, there were found in these shell-mounds, some 
being of considerable dimensions, the refuse of meals; hence they 
were called kitchen-refuse. We here perceive the traces of an early 
uncivilised condition of man, in which he knew not the use of metals, 


* «Proposal for the Equipment of Authropological Expeditions into the 
Interior of the Russian Empire”, by K. E. von Baer. Translated from 
the Bulletin de V Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersburg, tom. vii, 
1865. 
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possessed no domestic animals, excepting perhaps the dog, and sup- 
ported himself by the chase or by fishing. Neither textures nor the 
remains of habitations belonging to this primitive period have as yet 
been found. In some districts of France, and lately also in England, 
there have been found, in beds not belonging to recent formations— 
namely, in the diluvium of geologists—quartz and flint implements, 
apparently rudely shaped by the hand of.man. No remains of human 
bones were found, nor any finished art objects.* The assumption is, 
that these flints have been worked by the hand of man, as such forms 
are not produced by nature, but that the period of their fabrication is 
so remote, that even the hardest parts of the human body have been 
utterly destroyed by time. There were further found in several re- 
gions, in caves subsequently closed by geological processes, so that 
they were inaccessible to atmospheric air, human bones associated 
with those of antediluvian animals, such as the mammoth and similar 
gigantic animals, previously thought ‘to have been extinct before the 
appearance of man. 

Thus, in short, the history of the human species has been extended. 
It is now acknowledged that, even in such parts of Europe now con- 
sidered the most civilised, man was for a long period in as low a state 
of culture as were the inhabitants of Australia, New Guinea, the inte- 
rior of North and South-America, when first discovered by Europeans. 
Nevertheless, such sparse discoveries, separated in time and space, 
are as yet insufficient to form a basis for a general history of European 
humanity before the introduction of the art of writing. It is above 
all things desirable to ascertain what contributions to the history of 
prehistoric times Russia may afford. The celebrated antiquary Wor- 
saae, who has taken so large a share in the researches concerning the 
prehistoric times of Denmark, had already some years ago determined 
to visit Russia for this express purpose, but was prevented by accept- 
ing an honourable appointment in his own country. 

In order better to indicate what may be expected from the Russian 
empire, we must be permitted to extract a few passages from the ad- 
vertisement of the Academy, prefatory to the Russian translation of 
Worsaae’s work on northern antiquities. 


“ Accidental discoveries have only yielded individual, not connected 
indications. A more connected insight into the primitive condition 
of the European peoples, was only obtained when many finds from 
prehistoric times, in different places, were compared, and when not 
merely the objects were preserved, but all conditions under which 
they were found were closely examined and described. By doing so, 


* (Note in original.) This applies only to 1862; for in 1863 were found 
in these beds some teeth, and the half of a human lower jaw. 
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we were enabled to distinguish the different kinds of sepulchres, and 
to recognise that they must have belonged to different peoples, who 
have succeeded each other ; for the form of the crania varies much. 
Then only could the following questions be raised: By what means 
have the inhabitants of Europe, and especially of the north, supported 
themselves? At what periods have they lived solely on the products of 
nature, and when did they carry on agriculture and cattle-breeding ? 
Which peoples introduced the art of fusing metals, and who brought 
with them the art of working iron? It is easily conceivable, that 
replies to these questions can only be gradually forthcoming, as we 
can only question dumb witnesses, and that these can only give frag- 
mentary answers, inasmuch as every thing not of the most solid mate- 
rial has been destroyed by time. 

“Tn Denmark and Sweden, and also in Mecklenburg, such researches 
have zealously been carried on. In Copenhagen a large museum of 
northern antiquities has been formed, under the able direction of 
Thomsen. In traversing the numerous apartments, where everything 
is preserved relating to the earliest culture, down to the art-products 
of the middle ages, we see, as it were, passing before us the history of 
these parts. Both in Denmark and in Sweden, the conviction has 
gained ground that the prehistoric time of these countries must be 
divided into three chief periods—the stone-, the bronze-, and the iron- 
age. In the first period were employed only implements of stone 
and bones, or wood fastened with bast or leather thongs. In the 
second period appear the more easily workable metals, specially gold, 
which was, however, always rare and costly, and copper alloyed with 
other metals—with tin in Denmark, and in other parts with zinc ; 
this alloy is called bronze. In the third period appears iron, con- 
verted, on account of its hardness, into weapons, knives, axes, and 
other objects, and which supplanted bronze. These periods, though 
assumed more than twenty-five years ago, are still recognised, not- 
withstanding that it is now shewn that these ages are not so sharply 
demarcated as was formerly believed; inasmuch as stone weapons 
were not immediately abandoned, on account of the rarity and costli- 
ness of iron implements. On the other hand, it has also been shewn 
that these three chief periods admit of subdivisions. Thus polished 
stone implements come much later in use than such as are rudely 
hewn, and made in the earliest period of flint.” 

“Whence the arts to work the various metals immigrated, and 
whence came the various cereals and domestic animals, is as yet un- 
decided. The cautious Danes and Swedes are not inclined to ascribe 
this progress to the primitive inhabitants of their country, but to 
later immigrations. That this later civilisation proceeded from Asia, 
is rendered probable by linguistic researches, and is:confirmed by the 
finds in sepulchres. But whence came the immigrations, can only be 
determined after the relics of the past have in other countries been as 
carefully examined as in the Scandinavian North. They have, how- 
ever, now commenced to pursue such researches, especially in Great 
Britain, Switzerland, France, Italy, and Germany. Russia, where 
since Karamsin’s time the historical records of our country have been 
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studied with so much zeal, has as yet taken little interest in the 
earliest period, which cannot be reached by written documents. 
Although many kurgans (graves) have been opened in the Russian 
empire, and many reports published on them, they have not been 
viewed from a common stand-point ; nor do we possess a general col- 
lection of the discovered prehistoric objects. Such articles, moreover, 
unless they consist of precious metals, are frequently not considered 
worthy of being preserved, nor placed in a public collection, nor de- 
signated by names. And yet foreigners, who earnestly endeavour to 
throw some light on the earliest history of the human species, are 
most anxious to obtain information from Russia, because there must 
be found many roads by which the earliest civilisation had been intro- 
duced. It is clear that all immigrations from Asia to Europe, which 
did not proceed by way of the Grecian Archipelago or the Hellespont 
and the Dardanelles, which could only have been effected by boats, 
must have passed through most of the countries now forming the 
Russian empire. Thus, to mention only one instance, attention has 
long since been drawn to the circumstance that in the old so-called 
Tschudes-shafts and Tschudes-graves, metal objects belonging to an 
early period have been found. The connection of these facts with the 
introduction of metals into Western Europe, as well as the period to 
which the Tschudi tombs belong, can only be determined by com- 
paring a series of discoveries of this kind. The following instance 
will show how instructive must be, for Western Europe, observations 
gathered in the extensive area of the Russian empire. In Celtic 
graves, there are frequently found bronze implements having the form 
of a little spade, about the use of which conflicting opinions were given. 
These questionable implements, called ‘celts’, occur also in the Tschudes- 
graves ; but there they are not of cast bronze, but of copper. We 
now learn, from our zealous traveller Mr. Radde, that in the far west 
of Siberia an exactly similar implement is at present in use to dig up 
lily-bulbs.” 

“Tt is, therefore, a debt of honour which Russia, now belonging to 
the states where science is cultivated, is bound to pay, by a profound 
study of its antiquities. The interest in the past of Russia, though 
no longer merely national, but embracing humanity at large, will be- 
come more general when the results of the enterprises of other peoples 
in the same field will be better known, by which the classification and 
denomination of the objects found in our country will be facilitated.” 


Three years will probably suffice to enable ramified expeditions to 
collect valuable materials for forming an opinion on the early immi- 
grations of peoples, and their degree of culture. 

The members of such expeditions should be perfectly acquainted 
with the results obtained by the researches of Western Europe in 
relation to the prehistoric records of humanity. They should also 
carefully study all the reports relating to the opening of kurgans in 
Russia, and thus obtain hints for further researches; they should 
personally examine these kurgans, of which it is only known that they 
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are very ancient, and belong to different periods. They should also 
open such graves as greatly differ from each other. During the first 
journey, which we shall look upon as merely one of preliminary in- 
spection, inquiries should be instituted as regards recent excavations, 
and existing collections which should be examined. At the same time, 
it should be inquired into whether on the shores of the lakes traces 
are found of human habitations, or other relics of human industry. 
Such explorations must be pushed to the extreme boundary of the 
so-called Tschudes-graves. 

When this preliminary exploration shall have furnished us with 
some indications as to the proper directions and other points, then 
only will it be advisable to sketch out special plans for sending expe- 
ditions ; one, for instance, to the flat country south of the Ural; a 
second to the depressions between these mountains near Jekatherin- 
burg ; and perhaps a third across the Crimea to Taman and the Ponto- 
Caspian steppes ; for these three roads will probably prove to have 
been the three chief gates of immigration. In all directions must 
kurgans be opened, as well as flat graves, which are known to the 
people. The finds should be well preserved, and the condition of the 
graves should be minutely described and properly delineated. The 
subsequent comparison of these finds cannot fail to lead to certain 
results. 

It is essentially requisite that such researches should be made soon, 
and according to a preconcerted plan; for in various parts of the 
country there are constantly kurgans and other graves opened, but 
without the requisite circumspection, and the publication of details, 
which are absolutely necessary for arriving at any satisfactory result. 

These expeditions will also have opportunities for ethnographical 
observations relating to the present period, and may thus either 
rectify or furnish supplements to the recent works of Pauly. 


























EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH WEST AFRICA.* 


Tue author, Mr. Baines, travelled from Walvisch Bay, on the west coast 
of Africa, to the Victoria falls of the Zambesi River, in company with 
Mr. James Chapman, a former friend, who had spent many years in 
travelling, and was well acquainted with the country, and the language 
of the natives. Mr. Baines had also travelled for many years in Africa 
and North Australia, and in 1858 was appointed artist to Dr. Living- 
stone’s expedition to the Zambesi, and the Portuguese territories on the 
east coast. Leaving this in 1859, he returned to Cape Town, and on 
recovering from a severe illness, sailed for Walvisch Bay, which he 
reached on the 29th of March, 1861, and proceeded up the country to 
join his fellow traveller, (who had started some months previously) 
in an attempt to cross the continent from west to east ; their intention 
being to travel to the Zambesi to some point below the Victoria Falls, 
with the land equipage belonging to Mr. Chapman, and then to 
descend the river in boats constructed of copper by Mr. Baines, 
capable of being used either singly, or when the breadth of the stream 
admitted, side by side, with a roomy deck between them, like the 
South Sea double canoes. 

Fever and famine, and the death of many of the native attendants, 
compelled them to abandon the latter portion of their intended 
journey, and to return at a time when they had hoped their diffi- 
culties were almost overcome, and that in a few weeks they could 
have commenced their voyage down the Zambesi. 

The journal, written under all the disadvantages incidental to such 
an expedition, where the travellers had to work at every laborious 
occupation that came to hand, passed through the press, while the 
author was still absent in Africa; and it is chiefly from the preface 
written by his aged and widowed mother, on whom devolved nearly 
all the labour of the revision, that we gather the foregoing details. 

The dreary beach at Walvisch Bay overflowed at spring tides, so 
that no house can be erected save on an embankment previously 
raised, surrounded by shifting sand hills, and, excepting the scanty 
supply afforded by the Sand Fountain, four miles distant, utterly 
destitute of fresh water ; is frequented only by a few Namaqua Hot- 
tentots, who, on the arrival of a vessel, come down to earn a little 
tobacco or other articles, by carrying up the cargo to the store house, 


* Explorations in South-West Africa. Longman and Co., 1866. The Vic- 
toria Falls of the Zambesi. Day and Son, 1866. 
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or to assist the fishermen in cleaning and preserving the produce of 
their labour, or, perhaps, to lay in a store of provisions for themselves ; 
the richer mounted on their oxen—by hunting buffaloes in the reeds 
of the Swakop river, fifteen miles to the northward ; and the poorer 
by spearing with a sharpened stick or gemsboks horn, the sting rays 
and sand sharks in the shallow waters of the lagoon. 

The native costume of these people is as picturesque as it is scanty, 
but the garments of softened leather, and ornaments of brightly 
coloured beads, harmonise with their yellowish brown skins, and it 
seems a question whether their appearances much improve by the 
adoption of civilised clothing, particularly when, as is often the case, 
the latter is merely some cast off rag, pertinaciously worn till its 
condition is perfectly indescribable. 

As the Narip Desert is passed, and the village of Otjimbengue 
reached, we come more frequently in contact with the Damaras, or 
more properly, Herero, a pastoral race, who, driven from their home 
in the interior, (perhaps on the Zambesi below the falls) by some of the 
continual tribal wars, emigrated boldly, defending their cattle as they 
passed to the west coast, in latitude between 15° and 20°; then turning 
south, occupied the country down to the Swakop river, driving out 
the Topnaars or aboriginal Namaquas, and the Haukoin, a black race 
with language much resembling the Hottentot, and now commonly, 
thongh improperly called Berg Damaras. Farther and farther still 
they were spreading southward till the Topnaar Namaquas in despair 
entreated the assistance of Jonker Africaner and his tribe, who with 
their horses and fire-arms, not only checked the torrent of invasion, 
but subsequently plundered many villages of the Damaras, under cir- 
cumstances of the most revolting barbarity. 

The men of the Damara tribe are tall and well formed, though per- 
haps not equal to the Kaffirs; their native dress is picturesque, the 
chief pecularity being a waist belt, consisting of a coil of many fathoms 
of small leathern cord, in which are stuck the keeries or knobbed clubs, 
or other weapons ; their woolly hair matted into threads with grease 
and red clay, is parted in the centre, and hangs profusely on either 
side, almost imparting a feminine appearance to the otherwise manly 
features ; a cockle shell is worn upon the forehead ; the weapons are 
broad thin bladed assegais, the club previously mentioned, and occasion- 
ally the bow and arrow, the former of which is converted into a musical 
instrument by taking the string between their teeth, and tinkling it 
with a small twig or straw. 

The three eared bonnet worn by the women, and their belt or 
bodice laboriously formed of small disks of ostrich egg shells strung 
like buttons upon leather thongs, are also most interesting, as well as 
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the peculiar sandal, the sole of which, instead of being cut as in other 
tribes to the shape of the foot, projects in points two inches or more 
beyond the toe and heel. 

Their huts are of the rudest description, and little or no care is 
taken to render them water-proof, the inhabitants preferring rather 
to risk the drenching of the short rainy season, than to take this ap- 
parently superfluous trouble. 

Their food is generally the roots gathered from the veldt, or the 
sweet gum of the mimosa, with the milk of their cattle, and rarely the 
flesh of such as may be slaughtered on great occasions ; but those 
who were employed by the mining company were allowed five pounds 
of meat daily, and others living near the mission stations have begun 
to cultivate a little corn in the broad sandy bed of the Swakop river. 

The Africaner and other Namaqua tribes living near have for the 
most part adopted the clothing and weapons of civilised life and not 
only coarse cotton shirts, duffel or moleskin jackets and trousers, wide- 
awake hats and common muskets are sought for, but traders are asked 
for superior clothing, and rifles of the best possible description. 

The chief wealth of these people being also in their cattle, the 
danger of infection from lung sickness was a serious consideration, and 
they allowed no suspected oxen whatever to approach the drinking 
places, and even insisted on all the gear belonging to the wagons 
being well washed, tarred, and rolled upon the sand to free it from 
taint. With these necessary regulations of course the travellers cheer- 
fully complied, great as was the inconvenience entailed by them— 
though not without an occasional murmur, at the semi-civilised legis- 
lators who hesitate not to break the laws when convenient to them- 
selves, and cast the blame of their own indiscretions upon their 
visitors. 

The bushmen of the desert seem to have been rather superior to 
the specimens of the same race found on the borders of the Cape 
Colony, they were frequently from five to five and a half feet in height, 
and in exceptional cases even taller; the skin was of a rich light brown, 
the limbs well formed, and but for the enormous adipose development 
behind, and the corresponding protuberance in front, their figure was 
generally good. Their clothing consisted only of a three-cornered piece 
of skin, two angles of which were tucked in front into the belt or 
small thong, tied round the loins, while the third hitched up behind 
and frequently left to retain its place by muscular action alone, 
occupied so exactly the position of a tail, that it may perhaps have 
suggested the stories we have heard of men with such appendages in 
Central Africa 
Of the condition of these people after a feast on the carcase of a 
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rhinoceros or elephant, shot by Mr. Chapman, some idea may be 
formed from the statement that the sentry they placed over their 
dried meat was unable to bend his body in sitting down, while the 
dogs themselves could not turn a corner, and the Damara servants 
were unable to do anything till they had slept off the effects of their 
last meal, and rose only to attack a fresh one. 

It is pleasing to find that these children of the wilderness, living 
as they do in a scantily watered country where neither Hottentot nor 
Bechuana dare permanently settle, maintain an independent and 
manly bearing that contrasted favourably with the importunate 
effrontery of the Hottentots and the apathetic indolence of the 
Damaras, and it is not less gratifying to infer from the ready confi- 
dence with which, on all occasions, they came forward to meet the 
expedition, that the majority of English travellers in South Africa 
are not the heartless oppressors of the innocent native, that it is too 
much the fashion to represent them. A frank, honest, and kindly 
manner is essential in dealing with them; but kindness, unless backed 
up by sufficient firmness and determination, would soon be taken by 
the shrewd savage as a proof of weakness, and, instead of winning his 
esteem, would only be regarded with contempt. 

Among the Bataoana, (or little lions, a sub-tribe of the Bechuana) 
at the lake Ngami, the qualifications of the explorers were severely 
tested by the cunning and hard bargaining of the peddling chief 
Leshilatébé, who seemed determined not only to become the pos- 
sessor by gift or purchase at the lowest possible rate of everything 
the wagons contained, but, beside this, not to allow the travellers to 
pass so long as they retained an article he coveted. The record of 
Mr. Chapman’s dealings with him may be recommended to the perusal 
of those who think our countrymen cheat the natives of the ivory in 
return for the merest trifles, when the fact is, that to the native, ivory 
has no value whatever, until he finds that it can be sold to a white 
man. The first trader of course buys it cheaply ; as, for his enterprise, 
he deserves to do. But it soon rises to its market value, and if a 
musket worth ten shillings in Birmingham, be given for a tusk worth 
fifteen pounds in England, it must be remembered that freight, 
customs duty, the equipment of an expedition to the interior of Africa 
have to be paid, the risk of loss in cattle or otherwise to be incurred, 
a year, or perhaps two or three, to be spent in travelling, and ex- 
pensive presents to be made to the chiefs and principal men, while 
the quantity of goods that can be carried in each wagon is so limited, j 
that under the most favourable circumstances, the profit made by the 
trader cannot be considered an extravagant reward for his hazardous 
and toilsome journey. 
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There is little fear of such people as those of Leshilatébé being im- 
posed on by inferior guns ; they know well enough the requisites of a 
good musket, and the chief, although preferring for his “boys” the 
stout and serviceable military brown bess, when purchasing for his 
own use, asks shrewdly, where are the guns you shoot with? The 
horses too, are also subjects for negociation ; a “salted animal”, z.e. one 
that has recovered from the “sickness,” and is supposed not to be again 
liable, is worth a price almost exorbitant compared with that of one 
unacclimatised ; and here the cunning chief had almost over reached 
himself, for when Mr. Chapman honestly informed him he could not 
warrant the horse, the impression on his mind was, that the horse was 
really “salted,” but that the owner, not wishing to part with it, was 
depreciating his own property. 

His mode of administering justice was characteristic. A poor Ma- 
koba or boatman (of the original river tribes, subjected by the Ba- 
taoana) was severely flogged for stealing an adze, while other articles 
which the travellers supposed to have been taken by persons of more 
importance were never heard of. 

The description of the war council is interesting. About three 
hundred warriors, many with their naked bodies grotesquely painted, 
squatted closely down, the front rank holding their shields before 
them, while those in the centre raised them as sun shades above 
their heads ; the chief, dressed in European costume, but retaining 
his native ornaments, sat in an iron chair recently purchased, and his 
uncle, Makaliqué, a man more highly respected than he, stood near 
him. As each warrior finished his address, he rushed forward in a 
mimic sortie, and those who wished to applaud followed him, 
brandishing their spears, battle axes, or muskets, as if in contest 
with an enemy ; while the women, kneeling or sitting round, clapped 
their hands, and sang monotonous ditties in their praise. 

Along the Bo-tlét-le river were scattered outposts and corn-fields 
and cattle stations of the Bataoana, and villages of the Makoba, or 
original canoe man of the river, now subjugated by them ; these last 
from the exertion consequent in paddling have more fully developed 
chests and shoulders, and the contrast between the slender figure 
of a young court favourite and his attendant Makoba was very 
striking ; one chief especially, named Makata, seems to have been a 
most indefatigable and successful hunter ; pit falls were dug in every 
possible game path, and the harpoons and lines for killing the hippo- 
potamus were kept in constant readiness. 

The desert tract between this river and the Zambesi was also well 
peopled by bushmen, some of whom were blacker and of greater 
stature than the’ generality, and when the travellers reaching the 
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northern limit of the plateau, descended to the valley of the Zambesi, 
they came among the scattered and dispersed remnants of various 
tribes of the Makdlaka, who lived in constant fear of the predatory 
hordes of Mosélekatsé on the south east ; as well as of the Makalolo 
to the north and west. 

Just previous to the arrival of the travellers, a party of Matabili 
had dispersed a tribe, killing the chief and destroying their crops, the 
survivors seeking refuge in “ clumpjies,” twenty men, and four or five 
women in one place, and forty men and half a dozen women elsewhere, 
but with no children, all the younger people having been carried into 
captivity. 

To the credit of the chief Sechéli it is recorded that the travellers 
here fell in with the wagon of an ambassador, sent by him to demand 
from Sekeléti, restitution of the property plundered from the unfor- 
tunate mission party, of whom so many died in his country, certainly 
from harsh treatment and neglect, if not, as from native testimony 
there is too much reason to believe, from actual poison. 

Of the Makalolo themselves we hear but little, as the travellers came 
in contact only with one of their outposts at the ferry above the falls, 
where the petty jealousy of Moshotlani, the head man, was again con- 
trasted with the liberality of a native “gentleman” in the vicinity ; a 
present was sent by Mr. Chapman to Sekeléti, with a request to be 
allowed to hire ten men to assist in navigating down to the coast, the 
boat the travellers wished to construct below the falls, but we do not 
learn what answer was returned. 

Some weeks were spent in surveying the magnificent Victoria Falls, 
Mr. Chapman photographing, and Mr. Baines sketching, at every pos- 
sible opportunity, and both the travellers taking for geographical 
purposes, whatever observations were practicable. Of these falls we 
shall speak more in detail when we notice the work recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Day, from the paintings of Mr. Baines, and shall 
conclude by observing that when they returned to their wagons, 
which the prevalence of the Tsetsé, or deadly cattle fly, prevented 
their bringing near the river, Mr. Baines started with a troop of 
Makalakas and Damaras, carrying tools and materials, in search of 
a place to rebuild the deficient portions of the boat and settling on 
an eminence which he named Logier hill, after an esteemed friend in 
Cape Town, was joined by Mr. Chapman, and made a trip to ascer- 
tain the navigability of the river below. Of their efforts to complete 
the boat and provide for the safe return of the wagons, dashed almost 
in the very moment of success by a sudden and deadly attack of fever, 
obliging them for the sake of the people to retreat to the high lands 
of the desert, he speaks but briefly. In fact we believe that the 
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rough diary was only partially in England when it attracted the 
attention of the publishers, and neither prepared nor intended for 
anything beyond the extraction of such geographical information as it 
might contain, when it was casually seen by Mr. Longman, who 
undertook the publication, while the task of revising and correcting 
for the press fell almost entirely on the mother of the artist, to whose 
unwearying devotion to the work, with the kind assistance of Captain 
C. George in reference to the observations for geographical positions, 
whatever credit it may be deemed worthy of is-mainly due. The 
maps carefully drawn by Mr. Baines, from the joint observations of 
Mr. Chapman and himself, have been faithfully engraved by Mr. E. 
Weller, and considerably enhance the value of the record, 

The author, while he has no sympathy with that class of philan- 
thropists who injure the cause they strive to serve by representing 
the native as living in a state of primeval innocence till he learns 
wickedness by contact with the white man, is equally removed from 
those who, on the other hand, would degrade the Negro to the level 
of the gorilla—his object has been fairly to record the impression 
produced on his own mind by events of which he became cognisant, 
neither shutting his eyes to the degrading vices of the savage, nor 
seeking to deny him such virtues as are occasionally displayed even 
by the most barbarous. 

Mr. Baines writes in a quiet, unassuming style; and his observa- 
tions we believe to be thoroughly trustworthy. We especially com- 
mend the perusal of this work to the students of the descriptive 
anthropology of South-western Africa, 

Mr. Baines has also just published a series of faithful reproductions, 
lithographed by Messrs. Day and Son in fac simile of the original 
of eleven of the oil paintings executed from sketches taken during 
a residence of above three weeks in the immediate vicinity of the 
Falls, which will convey to the English public some idea of the wealth 
of waters in tropical South Africa to the northward of the Kalighari 
desert. 

These magnificent cataracts were first seen by Dr. Livingstone in 
1855 ; but two years previously, Mr. James Chapman, a long known 
and highly esteemed friend of the artist, had visited the Zambesi, and 
had actually engaged a canoe to take him to the Falls, when the 
crew were recalled by Sekelétu, and he was obliged to forego the 
honour of being their discoverer. 

Mr. Baines leaving the Zambesi Expedition commanded by Dr. 
Livingstone in 1859, found refuge in Cape Town with his steadfast 
friend Logier, by whose kindness he was mainly enabled to equip him- 
self for another journey, and meeting again with Mr. Chapman, who 
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was preparing for an expedition to the interior, they agreed to attempt 
the passage across the continent from Walvisch Bay on the west coast, 
to the Delta of the Zambesi on the east. Mr. Baines constructed 
for the navigation of the lower river, a pair of copper boats in sec- 
tions, of which, unfortunately, they were only able to convey a part to 
the place where they might favourably have been put together. 

Various branches of the Zambesi appear to rise not far from the 
west coast, flowing through a level country nearly to the centre of the 
continent, where the Falls are formed by a deep narrow chasm cleft 
across the broad bed of the river, which, plunging four hundred feet 
into the abyss, escapes by another cleft joining the first at nearly 
three-fourths from its western end, and prolonged in abrupt zigzags and 
redoublings for many miles, engulphing the narrow lower river far 
below the level of the surrounding country, occasionally opening and 
again contracting, and traces of it appearing nearly to the Indian 
Ocean, more than eight hundred miles away. 

Above the Falls, where the river is nearly on a level with the sur- 
rounding country, palms and tropical vegetation abound, and long 
reaches are descended on rafts or navigated in canoes, almost the only 
difficulty being occasioned by the thick growth of reeds in the shal- 
lower portions. Below them no continuous navigation is possible for 
eighty or a hundred miles ; but beyond this long open reaches alter- 
nate, with rapids and narrow gorges, the most dangerous being those 
of Chicdva and Kébrabésa. 

Leaving the wagons at a distance for fear of the deadly cattle fly, 
the travellers proceeded on foot over the long red sand hills, and 
bivouacking on the northern slope, heard during the stillness of the 
night the deep monotonous roaring of the Falls, not less than sixteen 
miles away, and on the morning of the 23rd of July, 1862, saw, for 
the first time, the clouds of spray and vapour rising 1200 feet from 
the abyss, with the broad upper river glancing like silver in the sun- 
light beyond, and nearer to them caught an occasional glimpse of the 
dark green water of the lower stream, winding in abrupt redoublings 
between the cliffs of its deep and narrow chasm. 

Passing through the forest, rich in every tropical form of vegetation, 
they at length reached the vicinity of the Falls, every footstep of 
elephant, hippopotamus or buffalo being filled with fine clear water 
raining down to leeward in an incessant shower from the overhanging 
spray, and putting aside the branches that obstructed their view they 
stood upon the very edge of the chasm and looked down upon the 
Falls. 

At the western angle, or immediately opposite, a body of water fifty 
or sixty yards wide came down like a boiling rapid over the broken 
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rocks—the steepness of the incline forming a channel for the reception 
of a greater body of water, and causing it to rush forward with acce- 
lerated violence, so as to break up the whole into a snow-white fleecy 
irregularly seething torrent, with its lighter particles glittering like 
myriads of diamonds in the sunlight, before it leaped sheer out from 
the edge of the precipice into the abyss below ; then interposed dark 
masses of cliff, and again long vistas of waterfall, partly hidden by the 
misty spray-cloud reflecting in the rays of the tropic sun a double 
rainbow of wondrous beauty. And as the friends passed on through 
the dank wet forest, on the southern edge of the chasm, they encoun- 
tered a herd of buffaloes, and a battle ensued, which forms the most 
animated picture of the series. 

The cataracts east of Garden Island, seen through the dark portals 
of the outlet, afford material for a striking picture, and the view from 
the edge of the cliff overhanging the mighty cataract of the leaping 
water at the west end of the chasm, contrasts with the shallower rills 
and spray-falls at the eastern end. The series is also varied by a 
picture of Zanjueelah, the skilful and daring boatman of the rapids, 
taking the artist and his friend in the little skiff to Garden Island, 
and is completed by a sketch of the dark green torrent of the lower 
river doubling round the profile cliff, the reddish yellow sides of which 
glow with increased warmth of colour in the light of the setting sun. 

The frontispiece is an attempt to represent the general character 
of the Falls, and especially the contrast between the breadth of the 
upper river and the narrowness of the gorge below it, as it would be 
seen could the observer be raised perhaps a mile in the air above the 
western angle, when, if the position of the sun was favourable, the 
rainbow would be seen spread horizontally upon the spray beneath. 
Of course no one has, or perhaps ever will obtain, such a view ; but 
this having been compiled by the artist from his various sketches, 
and from three weeks’ observation by himself and Mr. Chapman, may 
be regarded as giving the most accurate idea that can be conveyed by 
anything except the model constructed by him, which may now be 
seen in the rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. 

The work was undertaken under the special patronage of some 
members of the Geographical Society, and other scientific men, Dr. 
Kirk, who visited the Falls with Dr. Livingstone, has testified to the 
artistic merit and truthfulness of the paintings ; and when they were 
first exhibited in Cape Town, Mr. E. Layard, the talented naturalist 
and Curator of the Cape Museum, and others who had seen the 
Niagara Falls, declared unhesitatingly that those of the Zambesi 
must be by far the grander of the two. 

We have only to regret that, after successfully combating so many 
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difficulties, the travellers were obliged to abandon their design of 
descending the river, when they had so fair a prospect of having a 
boat ready to descend it, with the coming flood. We join in their 
hope that they may before long be again in a condition to attempt it ; 
and we look forward with much pleasure to Mr. Chapman’s forth- 
coming work, the result of many years travel in South Africa, which 
we feel sure must contain much valuable information respecting the 
various native tribes. . 

We understand that Mr. Baines has placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Day and Son a series of oil paintings representing the various natives 
of Kaffraria—South-Eastern and South-Western Africa—the majority 
of these are faithful portraits, actually finished while the natives sat, 
more or less willingly, to the artist as he worked under the shadow of 
the wagon awning, or perchance a rude grass-covered hut, far in the 
interior of the country. They have all at various times been exhi- 
bited before the Anthropological or Royal Society. 








THE SECT OF MAHARAJAS.* 





Tue Jesuit priests who followed in the train of Spanish conquest in 
America delighted in drawing parallels between the Old World and 
the New, demonstrating to their own complete satisfaction,—and using 
arguments of fire and faggot to those individuals who ventured to 
differ, however respectfully, from them,—that his Satanic Majesty had 
caricatured the institutions of the Judaic dispensation in the Occi- 
dental Continent. The historical researches of modern times have 
nullified the pet theories of the gentlemen who saw the devil in every- 
thing, and, as our real knowledge widens, we find instances ga/ore in 
the Old World quite upholding its preeminence for wickedness and 
absurdity under the cloak of religious belief. 

Mormonism, with its peculiar institutions, is a new and flourishing 
system, but Joseph Smith is not original in his ideas, India has 
maintained its character as an initiatory people, and a species of Mor- 
monism has flourished in the Hither Peninsula for some centuries, as 
will be seen by the following statements, drawn from an elaborate and 
carefully-written volume now before us. 

The existence of numerous sects among the Hindus is a well-known 
fact. Founded primitively upon the Vedas the Hindu worship con- 


* History of the Sect of Mahdrdjas, or Vallabhiichiryas, in Western India. 
Triibner and Co. 
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sists in the adoration of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, but owing to the 
strife which the religious opinions of the various schools of philosophy 
occasioned, a spirit of dissent arose, and India became the arena of 
fierce controversy at a very early period. 

Thus, on the one hand, the worshippers of the Deity preferred to 
adore some special form under which he originally appears in the 
Vedas ; and on the other hand, the philosophers gradually receded 
from each other, and formed several Darsfnas or schools. In process 
of time the worship of Brahma has disappeared, as indeed that of the 
whole pantheon, except Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, or modifications of 
these forms. The representatives of the two former have, in fact, 
superseded their prototypes, and Krishna, Rama, or the Linga, are 
now almost the only forms under which Vishnu and Siva are adored. 

In the Darsfnas there gradually arose heresy, and though it is 
dificult to distinguish these schools, the principal systems seem to be 
the Saugata, or Bauddha; Arhata, or Jaina; and Varhaspatya, or 
atheistic school. 

Attempts made at various periods to reintroduce the sole worship 
of Brahma, Para Brahma, the supreme and only ruler of the universe, 
were generally unsuccessful, and hence at the present day the wor- 
shippers of this faith consist of the Vaishnavas, Saivas, and Saktas, or 
the adorers of Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti. Into the peculiarities of these 
sects it is unnecessary for us to enter on the present occasion, as we 
wish only to give here a brief account of the sect of Mahdrajas. 

The Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu, are divided into a mul- 
tiplicity of sects; some of these enjoin asceticism, but the general 
classes of the rich, the luxurious and the indolent, and especially 
females, attach themselves to the worship of Krishna and his mistress 
Kadha, either jointly or singly, under the names of Vishnu and 
Lakshmi. But there is yet another form of the worship of this 
popular divinity, that is, the worship of the Bala Gopfla or Bala 
Krishna, the infant Krishna, a worship widely spread throughout all 
ranks of Hindu society, and first promulgated by the founder of the 
sect, under the name of Rudra Sampradéya. The name of the insti- 
tutor of this sect was Vallabhacharya, and this heresy is also known 
as the religion of the Gokulastha Gosdins, from the title of its 
teachers. 

The first teacher of the philosophical tenets on which the present 
doctrines of the sect are founded, was Vishnu Sv4émi, who was a com- 
mentator on the Vedaic texts. He was followed in his teaching by 
Dnama Deva, Kesfvaichérya, Heralal, Sridhar, and Bilava Mangala. 
silava Mangala was succeeded, but how soon it is not known, by Val- 
labhacharya, the second son of Lakshman Bhatt, a Tailinga Brahman. 
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This Lakshman Bhatt was descended from a Brahman named Néraéyan 
Bhatt, inhabiting the village of Kénkrava, and was the fourth indirect 
descent from him. He promulgated the idea, now so implicitly be- 
lieved in by this numerous sect, that he had been promised by 
Krishna that he should have three sons, and that his second son 
should succeed him as the incarnation of himself, the god. His 
wife’s name was Elmégar, and their first son was Rama Krishna. 

Lakshman Bhatt with his wife and infant son went on a pilgrimage 
from Allahabad to Benares, but a conflict arising between the Mussul- 
mans and the Sannydsis, he fled with the family, and arrived in a deso- 
late place named Champ4ranya, where Elmégar, seized with premature 
labour pains, gave birth to her second son, on Sunday, the 11th day 
of Vaisikh Vadya Samvat, 1535 (a.p. 1497). 

This child was Vallabha. Legends say that when he was born a 
golden palace sprung up on the spot, the gods showered down flowers, 
the houries danced around, and the gandharvas (heavenly songsters) 
sang. The mother relying upon the protection of Krishna, exposed 
the infant under a tree, and fled. When the troublous times were 
past, the parents returned, and found the child playing in the midst 
of a sacrificial flame. He was then taken with them to Benares, and 
received the name of Vadtrabha, afterwards changed to Vallabha. 
His followers erected a temple on the spot where he was born. His 
younger brother was Kesfva. 

When older he was placed under the tuition of Naréyan Bhatt, and 
it is asserted in his biography, that the rapidity of his apprehension 
was miraculous, and in four months he learnt the whole of the four 
Vedas, the six Shastras (schools of philosophy), and the eighteen 
Purénas—an accomplishment which a mature scholar cannot hope to 
acquire during his whole life. When eleven years of age, Vallabha 
lost his father, and in the following year he took leave of his mother, 
and bidding farewell to Gokul, the village of his residence, near 
Mathur, he started on a pilgrimage through India. 

At a certain town in the south of India, he became acquainted with 
Démordardéas, a rich and important person who became his first 
disciple. The pair proceeded to the city of Vijayanagar, where the 
maternal parents of Vallabha resided. Krishna Deva was king of 
this place, and before him, Vallabha disputed with the Saivists, or 
devotees of Siva, to the great satisfaction of the monarch, who 
tiberally rewarded him. 

On account of this disputation with the Smérté Brahmans, the 
Vaishnavas elected him their chief, with the title of Achérya, and 
from that time his influence was established. He subsequently visited 
many towns and returned to Benares, and afterwards at Brendévan 
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was honoured by a visit from the god Krishna in person, who then 
enjoined him to introduce the worship of Bala Gopféla or Bala 
Krishna. This is the sect of Rudra Sampradaya, and the subject of 
the present inquiry. 

Vallabhacharya finally settled at Benares, and there composed a 
series of treatises, in which his doctrines were proclaimed, chiefly in 
one entitled the Bhdgavata Tika Subodhini. Vallabha married a 
Brahman girl named Méh Lakshmi, and shortly after this he erected 
at Vraja an image of Sri N&thji in Samvat 1576 (a.p. 1520) on a 
sacred hill called Govardham Parvata. At Benares he held disputa- 
tions with the followers of Sankaracharya the great Hindu philosopher, 
and the books of the Mahfrdjas record that he defeated all com- 
petitors. 

In Samvat 1567 (a.p. 1511) Vallabha’s first son Gopinétha was 
born, and in Samvat 1572 (a.p. 1516) his second son Vethalnathji 
was born ; to the second son the incarnation of Krishna was presumed 
to descend. After educating these children he withdrew to Benares, 
where he became an ascetic, but finally he descended into the Ganges 
at Hanuman Ghata, and thence ascended to heaven in the presence of 
a host of spectators, and was lost in the firmament. At the period 
of his departure Vallabhécharya was fifty-two years and thirty-seven 
days old. His seat was first adjudged by the king of Delhi to the 
eldest son, but as he soon died, Vithalnathji became the sole repre- 
sentative of Vallabha. 

Vallabha up to the time of his death had made eighty-four pro- 
selytes to the creed of Pushti-M4rga, or the eat-and-drink doctrine, to 
which we shall presently refer. His son made two hundred and fifty- 
two disciples, and took long journeys for the purpose of preaching the 
faith of Béla Krishna. He made proselytes among the baniés or 
bankers ; the bhattias, the kaubis or farmers; the sutéras or car- 
penters ; and the lowars or blacksmiths: some Brahmans, and also 
some Mussalmfns also became converts. All these various castes ate 
and drank at the same table, in total violation of the caste system, 
but since that time the caste system has been restored. 

Vithalnathji, also known by the name of Gusainji, went in Samvat 
1621 (a.p. 1565) to Gokul, the birth-place of Krishna, where he pro- 
posed to end his days, but he afterwards went to Mathura. In Samvat 
1629 (a.p. 1573) we find him again at Gokul, and his permanent 
residence in the sacred city acquired for him the title of Gokul 
Gusaingi, perpetuated in all his male descendants. When seventy 
years and twenty-nine days old in Samvat 1649 (a.p. 1583) Vithal- 
nathji quitted the earth, leaving seven sons behind him, who all 
assumed the incarnationship, each having his own gadi or seat, and 
making converts throughout India. 
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The fourth son, Gokulnathji, became the most famous of the leaders 
of the sect ; his followers keep themselves apart from all the rest of 
the sects. About this time they first acquired the name of Maha- 
rajahs, which indicates their peculiar supremacy. There are many 
designations for them, such as Mahdrdj Gusainji, Vallabha Kula- 
Agni Kula, Guru, and others ; but the name for which tiey have the 
greatest reverence is that of Gausvami, 7. e., Lord of Cows, applicable 
also to Krishna. 

The worshippers of this sect are widely diffused throughout Bombay, 
Cutch, Kattywar, and Central India, especially in the province of 
Maleoé. They are wealthy merchants and bankers, and at Mathura 
and Brindavan they have establishments. There are two temples of 
great wealth at Benares, and the city of Jegannath in the east, and 
the city of Divarka in the peninsula of Guzerat are both esteemed as 
very sacred. There are at present about sixty or seventy Maharajas 
dispersed throughout India, but with the exception of one or two they 
are grossly ignorant, and steeped in the lowest sensuality. To use 
the words of the author of this History of the Mahdrajas*— 


“They, however, fear no desertion, owing to the infatuation of 
their followers, and never take the trouble to preach,-but give as an 
equivalent, public exhibitions in their temples to divert attention. 
Vallabhacharya taught that privation formed no part of sanctity, and 
that it was the duty of their teacher and his disciples to worship their 
deity, not in nudity and hunger, but in costly apparel and choice 
food ; not in solitude and mortification, but in the pleasures of 
society and the enjoyment of the world. In accordance with these 
precepts, the gosains, or teachers, are always clothed in the best rai- 
ment, and fed with the daintiest viands by their followers, over whom 
they have unlimited influence. These gosains are often largely en- 
gaged in maintaining connection amongst commercial establishments 
in remote parts of the country ; they are constantly travelling over 
India under the pretence of pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of the 
sect, and on these occasions they notoriously reconcile the profits of 
trade with the benefits of devotion. As religious travellers, however, 
this union of objects renders them more respectable than the vagrants 
of any other sect. Priestly craft is ever alert to obtain by fair means 
or foul the wealth needful to the sustentation of its power and self- 
indulgence. This is a vice not limited in its operations to India, or 
to the chiefs of the sects of the Hindu religion; it pervades all 
human society with greater or less energy. This scheme is supported 
by very plausible and just reasoning, for it is but right that those 
whose function is exercised for the behoof of society at large, and who 
are procluded from obtaining the means of livelihood from those 
sources common to the majority, should be supported by that ma- 
jority for whom their labours are performed ; and it is only when 


* History, pp. 45, sq. 
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urged to excess, for culpable purposes, that this become reprehensible. 
The Maharajas, consequently, as teachers of a doctrine and priests of 
a religion, when duly restricting themselves within their province, 
are thoroughly entitled to the means of living at the hands of those 
whom they teach. It is merely perversion and excess that can be 
complained of. The source of the permanent revenue of these priests 
is a fixed ldgé (or tax) upon every article of consumption which is 
sold. This tax, although but trifling in each individual case, amounts 
to a considerable sum upon the innumerable commercial transactions 
that take place, and is always multiplied in each case where articles 
pass from hand to hand for a consideration. There seems to exist an 
unlimited power on the part of several Maharajas to impose this tax, 
and to add /dégé upon ldégd. When, therefore, we consider the swarm- 
ing population, the great consumption, and, consequently, the thriving 
business which is carried on, and the fact that the fixed revenue is 
often greatly augmented by the presents and votive offerings which 
are made by their followers, from affection or fear, the wealth, indo- 
lence, and luxury of the Maharajas follow as a matter of course, and 
the corruption of society ensues as the result of their dissolute and 
effeminate teaching. 

“It is not necessary that we should further particularise the 
branches of the genealogical tree springing from the root of Vallab- 
hacharya: it suffices that, like the deadly upas, they overshadow 
society with their malignant influences—in Western India especially ; 
and it is with a view to counteract this blighting tendency that the 
present work has been undertaken, in the hope that the exposure 
of their acts and doctrines may eventually bring their converts to 
reflect upon the depravity of their practices, and the utter incom- 
patibility of such vicious doings with a pure faith. The original 
teachers may have been well-disposed men, but their descendants 
have widely diverged from their courses. The infatuation of the 
Vaishnavas is so great, that all the descendants of the Maharajas are 
held from infancy in extreme veneration, and are nurtured in igno- 
rance, indolence, and self-indulgence. They are empowered by their 
votaries to gratify through life every vicious propensity ; and when, 
exhausted by vice, they pass away in premature old age, they are 
held by their votaries to be translated to the regions of perfect and 
ecstatic bliss. Although totally destitute of every pretension to even 
personal respectability, they nevertheless enjoy the unlimited homage 
of their followers.” 


Having now learnt the pedigree of Vallabhacharya, it is time that 
we turn to the practical doctrines he inculcated, and perceive the 
shocking effects upon Indian society produced by them. 

The cardinal idea of the doctrine of Vallabhacharya is the incarna- 
tion in his person and in that of his descendants of Krishna, and the 
enjoyment for that reason, of the right to confer upon the faithful 
the privilege upon this earth of a personal union with the deity of 
their worship. Theoretically speaking, were this personal union to 
VOL. IV.—NO, XIII. 8 
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be regarded spiritually and held to elevate the mind to an intimate 
union with the highest moral principle; were it to hold forth by 
meditation and isolation some incentive to a consideration of self-anni- 
hilation and self-denial, this doctrine might have claims upon our 
attention as doing some, however limited, a good. But preached to 
a people who, from climatic influences and early conditions of puberty 
are peculiarly lascivious and prurient, the evil grows more and more 
enormous with the progress of the sect. That any system of religious 
worship, if sincerely conducted, need not necessarily entail an aban- 
donment of the legitimate pleasures of life, stands to reason. Gloomy 
faiths, bound to asceticism, have no real hold upon the moral conduct 
of the professors of them, but a religion which rushes into an opposite 
extreme, and stimulates an evil too great already for the patience of 
mankind and civilisation, deserves to be trodden out. 

Anthropologically speaking, no greater evil can exist than the 
system of promiscuous intercourse between the depraved Maharaj 
and his blinded victim. The descendants of Vallabha, these wretched 
men, who from youth give themselves up to such practices, grow pre- 
maturely old, and set examples to the members of the sect, ultimating 
in decrepitude and death. It seems an amazing thing to consider 
that such a miserable and absurd superstition should, in an intel- 
lectually gifted country such as India, endure for any time. The 
very foundation of the doctrine is so opposed to common sense that it 
is matter for wonder that there is not a common outery on the part 
of rulers and ruled. 

At the beginning of this article we spoke of the Mormons, and 
alluded to the spiritual wife doctrine and the polygamic practices pre- 
vailing in Utah, but they are really respectable when placed in juxta- 
position with the worship of Krishna by the sect of Vallabhacharya. 
The student of the science of man will find much material for reflec- 
tion in this History of the Mahdrdjahs. It is not our intention here 
to enter upon any analysis of the Maharaj libel case ; that an effectual 
blow was aimed at the system by enforcing the attendance of Jadu- 
nathji Brizratanji Maharaj in the High Court of Bombay is a matter 
for congratulation. Imagine a superstition so gross and impudent as 
to lead a large class of persons to support the Mah4&raj in question in 
resisting a citation to the Government Court on the plea of the holy 
character of the individual summoned! To these men the members 
of the sect dedicate everything, by tan, man, and dhan ; “ the dedi 
cation thereof,” says a witness,* “includes wives, daughters, sons, 
property, body, soul, etc.” Adultery in this sect is considered a 
virtue, and the Mah4raj confers an honour in receiving the visits of 
the women of his sect. Everything in this ridiculous religion is of a 
* Trials, p. 53. 
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piece. The Mahdraj becomes the proprietor of the sectary, and is 
adored as God himself; and, merely adding that even the water 
falling from his dhotar or loin-cloth is drunk with religious awe, we 
leave those who desire to learn more to refer to this important and 
fearless exposure of the doctrine of Vallabhacharya, hoping that the 
author may see the system entirely done away with, and the inte- 
rested and depraved priesthood properly punished. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE SECRETARY’S ADDRESS. 
GENTLEMEN.—I must occupy your attention for some moments, if 
only on the strength of traditional custom, which requires on such an 
important occasion of scientific rejoicing and prosperity, that the 
Secretary of the Society celebrating its inauguration should give some 
account of the condition and administration of the Society he re- 
presents. 

I do not ask for your indulgence ; aware of your well-known liberal 
opinions, I am sure I already have it ; but, knowing my own incom- 
petence, I come as a humble pilgrim, to beg that you will. receive 
with kindly welcome, one who, with good motives and heartfelt enthusi- 
astic faith, tries to fulfil a duty which, though imperious and tyran- 
nical, is still a fundamental rule. Believing in my good intentions, 
may you forget my want of power, thus adding another proof to your 
generosity. 

The young Spanish Anthropological Society adorns itself to-day for 
the first time with the embellishments of luxury and magnificence, 
thus giving a tangible proof of its installation and firm footing. 
Having had no past existence, it has as yet produced nothing which 
should distinguish a society aspiring to the acquirement of rank and 
consideration ; neither can it avail itself of that shield which adorns 
those who are accustomed to those proud contests of knowledge in 
which science reaps such a harvest of pure and perfumed laurels. 

The Spanish Anthropological Society appeared on the horizon at 
the instance of two humble professors of medicine, who communicated 
their ideas to some others of their companions who received it with 
enthusiasm, formed themselves together, and arrayed themselves in 
the number of those who now address you. ‘The idea was in the 
minds of all—all felt the want of one free and entire centre, in which 
the natural history of man, and all branches of human knowledge 
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relating thereto should be studied and discussed. This explains the 
surprising growth of this Society, which still scarcely counts its exist- 
ence by days. 

The unexpected foundation of the Spanish Anthropological Society 
is due to the zealous and indefatigable Doctor Don Pedro Gonzalez 
Velasco and to him who has now the honour of addressing you. In 
the first meeting, celebrated the 6th of November, 1864, in my house, 
by our invitation, a Committee was appointed, consisting of the follow- 
ing gentlemen :—Don Matias Nieto y Serrano, Don Manuel Maria José 
de Galdo, Don Ramon Torres Muiioz de Luna, Don Sandalio de Pereda, 
Don Juan Vilanova, and the two originators of the idea, to construct 
a scheme of laws and regulations. This Committee soon fulfilled its 
trust, and in a second and much more numerous meeting, which was 
held the 27th of November, 1864, in the saloon of the under-graduates 
in the central University, the scheme was approved of with some 
slight variations. It was agreed that the same Committee should un- 
dertake to obtain the approbation of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
also the preparatory labours indispensable to the realisation of the idea. 

On the 14th of May, 1865, the organising Committee of the Spanish 
Anthropological Society invited the original founders and others who 
had joined them to a meeting, in order that they might render an 
account of the fulfilment of the duty with which they had been 
honoured. At this meeting the Officers and Council were elected, and 
the Society was declared legally established, by virtue of a royal 
order, issued the 16th of March, 1865, to the following effect :— 

* Ministry of the Interior, Department of Public Instruction. 
“ Madrid, 16th March, 1865. 

* Your ExcetLency,—In consideration of the application made 
to this department by various professors of medicine, soliciting autho- 
risation for the formation of a society for the purpose of studying the 
natural history of man, and those sciences connected therewith, and in 
conformity with the advice of the Royal Council of Public Instruction, 
the Queen, whom may God preserve, has authorised the formation of 
the aforesaid Society, to be called ‘The Spanish Anthropological 
Society,’ in conformity with the ordinance of this date. And, consi- 
dering the laudable objects of this Society, acknowledged as one of 
the most useful and interesting sciences, Her Majesty commands me 
to convey to your Excellency, which I now do, in compliance with the 
Royal Order, an assurance of the pleasure with which she has received 
the idea of the originators, whose object is to procure the advance- 
ment of one branch of science, and of inviting other professors to try 
and advance other studies which are less cultivated in our country. 
May God preserve you many years. ‘ 

“ GaLIaNno, Director-General of Public Instruction.” 
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Such, gentlemen, is a brief summary of the history of the Spanish 
Anthropological Society, which is solemnly inaugurated to-day. You 
see to what its real object is limited. The administration should be 
conducted at its smallest possible expenses, in proportion to the sums 
which have been received as entrance fees and monthly subscriptions 
in advance up to the end of the present year in conformity with the 
regulations. It now only remains for me to inform you that our 
Society is at present in correspondence with the Anthropological So- 
cieties of Paris and London, and with various Societies of natural science 
in enlightened Germany—all these have given us a joyful welcome. 

It is only strictly just, though with grateful satisfaction to myself, 
to inform you of an act which speaks most highly in favour of my 
very distinguished friend Doctor Don Pedro Gonzalez Velasco, This 
indefatigable student, not content with having originated the idea 
of the Spanish Anthropological Society, has offered a spacious and 
elegant apartment in his own house (Calle de Atocha, 90) where the 
Society may hold its meetings. He has also placed at its dis- 
posal all objects contained in his well-known Museum that can in any 
way contribute to the study and advancement of anthropological 
science. Such generous disinterestedness needs no comment; it 
speaks for itself more eloquently than words could do, a sufficient 
refutation to those gratuitous and unjustifiable aspersions which in- 
veigh and have always inveighed against a man whose life has known 
no other motto than that of incessant labour. Inspired by the noble 
idea of adding to the glory of his country, Dr. Velasco looks on this 
Society as the cherished offspring of his intellect. It required a great 
thought to cicatrise, like a healing balsam, the deep wounds which 
Fate has harshly destined him to suffer. 

Amongst the Members of the Spanish Anthropological Society we 
find individuals devoted to the study and culture of all branches of 
learning ; some of these are men of already reputed eminence, distin- 
guished in that aristocratic and enviable hierarchy in which true 
merit alone finds a place, which is acquired only by vigils of labour, 
marked by the impulse which truth gives to that vigorous perse- 
verance, and thus occupy the highest seats among those who rule the 
destinies of our country, but with unaffected modesty they join in 
our studies, feeling the necessity of a truce, if but for a short time, to 
that rude struggle of politics, in which the roar of excited passions is 
never hushed, and a breathing space and tranquil rest in the pure air 
of science. 

The Spanish Anthropological Society arose, gentlemen, as you have 
seen, under the most favourable auspices ; its foundation, legalised by 
a royal edict, which is an exception in the history of the past, but a 
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smiling hope for the future. Let us do honour to this sanction of Her 
Majesty's Government, to the aurora borealis of a new era, for free 
science, free association for work and study. The Queen’s Govern- 
ment recognises the object of our Society as laudable, and as one of 
the most useful and interesting sciences, receiving with pleasure an 
_idea, the object of whose originators is to advance one branch of 
human knowledge, and to incite others to prosecute with more vigour 
those studies least cultivated in our country. 

Such a royal edict, gentlemen, is the highest legal sanction we 
could desire, not only for our undertaking in itself, but also for the 
objects which it embraces, and for the means which it will use to 
perfect itself, namely, free association and free discussion. Her 
Majesty’s Government feels the imperative necessity for science to 
open the barriers to the understanding ; in this struggle it binds on 
the cuirass itself to cover the breasts of the strong champions of ideas, 
who are urged on by fervent aspirations for incessant intellectual 
progress. A touching tribute which reason and justice pay to the 
grandeur of an idea and the spirit of the age. 

Spain! noble and scientific Spain! is fortunate in seeing the ardent 
enthusiasm of her sons, springing up afresh ; those lovers of study, 
who zealously and eagerly answer to that peaceful call, which an- 
nounces for them’a place of union, with the magical word of combat. 
Noble awakening ! it is not that of the lion who has haughtily slept 
and awakes to find himself fettered, but it is that of the eagle, who, 
after having rested for a brief space, wings his flight with increased 
vigour to still higher spheres. 

The Spanish Anthropological Society inaugurates a fraternal associ- 
ation, at whose banquets all sciences have a welcome and a share, all 
are included in the object of its institution, all may contribute some 
mite from their riches to the grand and complicated study of man’s 
natural history. This is the idea of all the members now composing 
it, and also that which is approved of by jurisprudence. Jurispru- 
dence, gentlemen, which, powerfully interested in the fate of man, 
has been studied in all ages, followed by all nations, conquering 
the barbarism of our early times. Jurisprudence, which displayed 
itself majestically and luxuriantly in the palmy days of Rome, slept 
in the dark shadows of the middle ages, and woke at length with 
the revival of letters, to shine for ever on the horizon of nations. 
From thence she contemplates patient zoology, investigating and con- 
structing an antediluvian world with the fragments of a bone ; illus- 
trious geology, demanding from earth’s lowest depths the light of 
truth to penetrate into the composition of the terraqueous globe ; 
watches anon impartial and conscientious history, which, gathering 
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future generations in one hand, shows them the grand deeds of the 
past, engraved in gold in the book of glory, demonstrating, at the 
same time, the true and terrible antithesis of those sad ages, which 
written in characters of shame and grief, serve to perpetuate, like an 
ignominious epitaph, the names of those who were the actors. Not 
far from her stands philology, who, serving for the grammar of lan- 
guage, descends, like Ariadne’s thread, to the most remote periods, 
and lending a powerful support to ethnography. Let us look, too, 
amongst ourselves, to chemistry ; that final and exact analysis of all 
things, organised or non-organised, surprising us by its agencies, 
which seem created in a world of mystery, applying the result of its 
wonderful investigations to the science of life, and holding out a 
benevolent hand to that which devotes itself to the preservation of 
health. She, who appears at her side, surrounded by mathematical 
instruments, which serve equally to study the heavens studded with 
stars, or the most delicate phase of matter, is natural philosophy, that 
learned branch of science which studies the existence of being, and 
which, conjointly with chemistry, wills that all things shall be intelli- 
gible, and so appeals to reason the graphic language of the senses. 
And farther off, can you not see the matron with the meditative and 
serene countenance ? she is the synthesis of all science and all truth 
—Philosophy, she who penetrates to the depths of all human know- 
ledge, who investigates, reflects, judges, and sums up, sometimes with 
purely speculative criticism, other times experimental, at others. me- 
taphysical ; who, soaring into the most lofty regions of imagination, 
with better will than fortune, loses herself in the labyrinth of the 
most unfathomable abstractions. Let us finally look at medicine, 
studying human organisation even to the invisible cells and all the 
functions of the organs which constitute the physiological state ; 
directing its attention to the couch of pain, and catechising nature, 
observing her manifestations, and learns by induction to attain to all 
that it is possible to reach in the varied and complicated book of 
human suffering ; to walk with surer steps, and aided by therapeutics 
to procure a remedy. Noble and philanthropic priesthood ! 

Thus, gentlemen, briefly and slightly sketched are some of the sci- 
ences we represent, all of which contribute their share to the magni- 
ficent study of the noblest work of the all Omnipotent Man. Beau- 
tiful and philosophical employment! Around that being whom the 
God of heaven created in His own image, the students of every branch 
of science quickly gather, and with enthusiasm and good faith cordially 
welcome intelligent fellow-labourers, and fraternally invite them to 
explore with them the profound sea of anthropology. The proposition 
is grand and noble, and most worthy of respect and consideration if 
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only for the pure and noble intentions of those who tread in its paths. 
To wish to detain them on this road, or wilfully to misinterpret the 
object of their inquiry, would be not only a weak and powerless under- 
taking, but at the same time the most stupid error those could commit 
who, incited by false dogmatic zeal and with extreme impiety, hold 
those as irreligious, who, guided by the effulgent star of intellectual 
and scientific progress, hunger for truth and thirst for light to inves- 
tigate great and transcendent problems, using the supreme and sove- 
reign free-will of intellect and unrestrained criticism of science. To 
try and impose limits to thought is as vain and senseless a wish as to 
hope to set limits to the sea, or to lessen the ardent and life-giving heat 
of the noon-day sun. 

According to the first article of its rules, the Spanish Anthropo- 
logical Society will occupy itself only with the natural history of man 
and those sciences connected therewith. The sixteenth article of the 
same rules, says, “ The Society will allow of no discussion foreign to 
the objects of the Institution.” Let those who would be malicious in- 
terpreters of our intentions remember this, who forget, while they mis- 
interpret them, that evangelical charity of which they boast so much. 

No, a thousand times no, let us protest before the face of truth and 
by the most sacred privilege of justice against all intentional blame. 
We have associated ourselves, spurred on only by the strong incentive 
of labour, that brief and concise formula for all progress. Let us 
legally use the rights conceded to us, not limiting them in any way. 
Let us launch ourselves with prudence into those calm and learned 
discussions to which science leads, and which science, and science alone, 
can judge and decide. But let us not forget that all the great ideas, 
all the noble conceptions, which with such great strides have advanced 
the human intellect, have had their beginning in inquiry without 
fetters or restrictions. If the powerful and colossal brain of Newton 
had been limited and bound down, could he have been at the same 
time the immortal discoverer of the laws of light and gravitation ? 
Imprison within narrow limits the glorious and virtuous Galileo, would 
it then have occurred to him to break through all the traditions of 
Aristotelian tradition, and to lay down laws which should be immu- 
table throughout ages? On the contrary, it was necessary he should 
trample under foot the tyranny which could attempt to enslave the 
mind before he could pronounce those sublime words, “E pur si 
muove,” the grandest poem which the inspiration of any mortal ever 
conceived. Grand, magnificent, divine idea, that conquered the con- 
queror, and conquered the more for being vanquished. 

But though strong and vigorous from its commencement, the 
Society cannot boast of having accomplished all that is to be done; 
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it has advanced much, and gained much, but it has still the most 
steep and rugged part of its path to climb ; it has still to conquer for 
itself a name and a place in the republic of letters and science—the 
only road to this eminence is by persevering labour and patient in- 
vestigation of what it has to study. Let us undertake our task with 
ardour ; let us justify by our deeds the rights we have already acquired ; 
let us give an example to societies already organised, by our labours ; 
and then let us demand that they grant us, what we have known how 
to deserve, a place among those societies who do honour to the science 
they represent and the country which has fostered them. 

Offspring of two humble medical professors, the Spanish Anthropo- 
logical Society interests all classes, and appeals to them to sustain 
and nourish her with puré and wholesome food ; to inspire her with 
vivifying heat and light for guidance. May she be a seal of honour 
and glory to the science which gave her birth, and also a centre of 
refuge for every zealous and enthusiastic student to whom the doors 
of other societies are closed, from their narrowness of opinion. What 
more could we desire, than to be able one day to exclaim, “ Free I 
was born, free I grew, and free I made myself respected.” 

The medical profession in Spain has sufficient life and vigour in 
itself, without asking anything from Government ; when it does ask 
protection, when it solicits any especial professional regulation, or 
for protective laws, it in reality only shows the great consideration 
we might acquire in the society in which we live, and gives less an 
idea of our weakness than of our strength. 

No, this is not the road we must take if we wish to attain a certain 
rank. If a solitary student by study and labour gains a well-merited 
fame, which is certain to place him before’ his brethren and the public, 
the step which would lead him to rank and fortune, is neither here- 
ditary nor won by force. If you ask for assistance from a class com- 
posed of individuals of this social and scientific hierarchy,—of this 
enviable aristocracy whose heraldic shields they have engraved in 
quarterings of gold and topaz, they are ready to extend with 
generous hand all that may recruit the bodily but not the moral 
strength. This is little better than to beg for socialism, and so much 
the more odious as it is privileged. 

Let the profession of medicine tread in a more honourable and 
fruitful field ; let it go forward in the van, improving the sanitary 
condition of those places uncared for by Government ; let them study 
sanitary reforms, basing them on statistical facts ; let them anticipate 
government, by showing them the way to perfect the hygiene in 
hospitals, camps, cities, and cemeteries ; let them establish a profes- 
sorship, which should be gratuitous but as competent as the costly 
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official one, to instruct those who failed to pass our public examina- 
tions, rousing, at the same time, a noble emulation—the one, who is 
the guide of youth from love to his profession and the wish to advance 
science—and the one who teaches only from a sense of duty. When 
any class of society, let it be what it may, registers on its records 
such a standard of merit, it needs not to ask for protection. No, 
on the contrary, it may say to those who command, I will show you 
the way to better the welfare and life of those entrusted to you. 
Give place, then, to sovereign intellect ! 

I must conclude, gentlemen. I have already trespassed too much 
on your generous forbearance, which has been verified again to-day ; 
it has been my turn to be the favoured individual, and I am most 
grateful to you. I know I have passed beyond my limits in this 
slight sketch, but pardon me in consideration of my good intentions 
and the humility with which I ask for it. I felt that to you should 
be consecrated the modest flower which bloomed on the little culti- 
vated field of my intelligence ; it does not boast of beauty, but in 
place of it has a perfume which ennobles it, that of my gratitude, 
that which is expressed in the sublime Latin sentence, “ Vitam im- 
pendere vero,” Francisco DE Asis DetGapo Jugo. 





PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY.* 


‘Qui enim secundum carnem sunt, que carnis sunt sapiunt. Qui verd 
secundim spiritum sunt, que sunt spiritus sentiunt.”—S. P. ad Rom., viii, 5. 


THE above motto, which we find adorning the title-page, at once 
proclaims the object of the author, and the tendency of his trea- 
tise, which is pre-eminently orthodox. Not unlike the Giessen Pro- 
fessor mentioned by Vogt, our author looks at anthropology with 
a spiritual eye, and the result he arrives at may be easily guessed. 
Physiology, he complains in his preface, has ceased to be the science 
of the nature of man, but has become the science of organic func- 
tions. Its pretended vital or organic theories are those of an empty 
and revolting sensualism; in short, it is repugnant. Physiology, 
therefore, should be cleared of the false theories issued from an 
empirical materialism, and should be confined to the study of the 


* Physiologie Générale; Traité d’ Anthropologie Physiclogique et Philoso- 
phique. Par le Docteur F. Frédault. 8vo, pp. 854. Paris: 1863. General 
Physiology; a Treatise on Physiological and Philosophical Anthropology. 
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functions of the parts, and so become the science of facts and observ- 
ations. But then there must be raised by her side, as a sister, not 
as a rival, a synthetic science, which, by bringing the knowledge of 
metaphysics to bear upon the facts, collects in a skilfully co-ordinated 
ensemble all the general questions which are indispensable to .an 
exact and complete knowledge of the nature of man. Such, our 
author tells us in his preface, are the ideas which induced him to 
undertake a re-installation of general physiology, or anthropology, by 
conjoining into a legitimate union the wisdom of the philosophical 
schools with modern science. Dr. Frédault professes to be an humble 
follower of his revered master, J. P. Tessier, whose constant efforts 
were directed towards the re-installation of a Christian spiritualism 
in medical science. 

The work is divided into five books. 

After an introduction on the history of general physiology, Dr. 
Frédault discusses, in the first book, the question concerning the 
unity of the human species. But before entering on it our author 
tells us frankly : 

“We, as well as the best informed and most serious savants, enter- 
tain not the slightest doubt about the existence of only one 
human species. It is an old truth, a dogma of humanity, which it 
appears to us impossible seriously to attack ; and all the objections 
to it seem to us miserable jeux d’esprit. But science, nevertheless, is 
not satisfied with the simple affirmation of a dogma. It requires 
demonstation, proofs, and these we are about to give in this first 
book.” (P. 17.) 

Our author accordingly proceeds to treat of the doctrine of species 
in general, commencing, as in duty bound, with the definition given 
by Moses that God created all beings after their kinds, (secundum 
species suas), and finishing with Cardinal Wiseman. Then follow 
chapters on the essential characters of species and varieties, forms of 
language and religion, and after citing a host of authorities, sacred 
and profane, Dr. Frédault arrives at the conclusion, that the differences 
in height, colour, the formation of the limbs, and of the cranium and 
pelvis are no wise specific, but merely accessory characters ; that all 
races can interbreed and produce indefinitely fertile descendants, and 
consequently that mankind form but one genus, one species, one 
order, and indeed a separate kingdom, in as much as religion, lan- 
guage, morality, industry, and the pursuit of the fine arts, which are 
the essential characters of human nature, separate man entirely from 
the lower animals. 

The second book, containing four chapters, treats: of the soul, or 
the formal cause ; of the body, or the material cause ; of efficient 
causes, and of final causes. 
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The formula of the nature of man which, according to our author, 
results from what is proved in the above four chapters, is the follow- 
ing :-— 

“Man is the natural compound of a reasonable soul substantially 
united to a body ; acting by efficient causes, and put into action by 
final causes.” 

We have no space for extracts, and must confine ourselves to an 
enumeration of the rest of the books and their contents. The third 
book treats of aets, vegetative, animal, and intellectual. The fourth 
book is devoted to the laws of relation ; the fifth to modality ; the 
sixth and seventh to life and death, and the work concludes with a 
few observations on the soul in a separate state. 

The author seems to us to have entirely failed in the object he 
aimed at, namely, in creating a synthetic science of man by engrafting 
metaphysics on physiology. Dr. Frédault, we know not on what 
principles, considers general physiology and anthropology to be con- 
vertible terms, for on the second title page we find, Z’raité de Physio- 
logie générale ou (or) Anthropologie. We are not aware that in any 
language general physiology and anthropology, properly so called, are 
considered as synonymous terms. The results obtained appear to us 
meagre for so pretentious an inquiry. What must strike the reader 
is that in the chapter on species the names of some of the most 
eminent modern naturalists shine by their absence. Thus we find no 
mention of Darwin and many others, whilst the work is overloaded 
with citations from saints and fathers of the church, which might well 
have been omitted without much loss to the reader. We find, there- 
fore, not much scrupulousness in weighing evidence. A good work 
dealing with a shallow and self-sufficient raw materialism will always 
be welcomed ; but the man who is to undertake it must himself stand 
midway between extreme opinions and neither be a fanatical material- 
ist, nor dominated by an improperly so-called orthodoxy, which our 
author evidently is, and whom, therefore, we cannot accept as a guide 
in science. We readily give Dr. Frédault credit for great research, 
but his arguments are neither new, nor do they throw any additional 
light on the subjects treated of. Still, with all its defects, we recom- 
mend the work to the attention of our readers, feeling sure that their 
labours will not be altogether unrewarded, for they will find in it 
quotations from a number of meritorious authors long forgotten, aud 
whom our author has the merit of having rescued from oblivion. 




































BAKER'S BASIN OF THE NILE.* 





Mr. Samuet Waite Baker, having spent his life among wild beasts and 
savage men, and having earned some reputation as a sportsman in Cey- 
lon, became ambitious of distinguishing himself in Africa, where several 
of his brother Indians had found glory, and some a grave. He desired 
to solve that geographical problem, which has excited by turns the efforts 
of the ancients, the modern Egyptians, and several European nations. 
A noble ground yet remains for explorers ; and it is probable that more 
of these equatorial races are to be discovered, especially towards the 
western side, where all is blank. But the Nile question may now be 
considered as definitely settled. Bruce discovered the source of the 
Blue Nile, previously indicated by the Jesuit missionaries of the 
middle ages: to Speke and his companion, and to Baker, is due the 
honour of having placed upon our maps the correct position of the 
double basin, from which, in the days of Ptolemy, the White Nile was 
reputed to descend. 

“The general principle,” writes Mr. Baker, referring to this, “was 
correct, although the detail was wrong. There can be little doubt 
that trade had been carried on between the Arabs from the Red Sea 
and the coast opposite Zanzibar in ancient times, and that the people 
engaged in such enterprise had penetrated so far into the interior as to 
have obtained a knowledge of the existence of the two reservoirs : thus 
may the geographical information originally have been brought into 
Egypt.” 

The comparative importance of the two lakes will be best under- 
stood from Mr. Baker’s own account, which is exceedingly concise 
and clear :— 

“The Nile, cleared of its mystery, resolves itself into comparative 
simplicity. The actual basin of the Nile is included between about 
the 22° and 39° east longitude, and from 3° south to 18° north lati- 
tude. The drainage of that vast area is monopolised by the Egyptian 
river. The Victoria and Albert lakes, the two great equatorial reser- 
voirs, are the recipients of all affluents south of the equator; the 
Albert lake being the reservoir in which are concentrated the entire 
waters from the south, in addition to tributaries from the Blue Moun- 
tains, from the north of the equator. The Albert N’yanza is the great 
basin of the Nile: the distinction between that and the Victoria 
N’yanza is, that the Victoria is a reservoir receiving the eastern afflu- 
ents, and it becomes a starting-point on the most elevated source, at 
the point where the river issues from it at the Ripon Falls; the 

* The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Exploration of the Nile 
Sources. By Samuel White Baker, M.A. 2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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Albert is a reservoir not only receiving the western and southern 
affluents direct from the Blue Mountains, but it also receives the 
supply from the Victoria, and from the entire equatorial Nile basin. 
The Nile, as it issues from the Albert N’yanza, is the entire Nile ; prior 
to its birth from the Albert lake, it is not the entire Nile.” 


He also observes that Speke, “not having visited the lake heard of 
as the Luta N’zigé, could not possibly have been aware of the vast 
importance of that great reservoir in the Nile system.” It is clear, 
therefore, that Capt. Speke went a little too far when he asserted that 
he had settled the Nile, though of all the discoverers he is perhaps 
deserving of the highest place. We shall now briefly follow Mr. Baker 
through the most charming narrative, and through one of the most 
splendid journeys ever made by an African explorer. 

In April 1861, he sailed up the Nile from Cairo, accompanied by 
his wife. By the time that he had arrived at Berbér, a considerable 
town in lat. 17° 58’, he found that he was completely at the mercy of 
his dragoman, and was convinced that he could not hope for success 
unless he made himself independent of interpreters. He therefore 
determined to spend a year in learning Arabic, and also in exploring 
the affluents to the Nile from the Abyssinian mountains. The nar- 
rative of these travels, which will include many sporting adventures, 
he reserves for future publication. On June 11th, 1862, he arrived 
at Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan provinces. He describes 
this town as the seat of a military government of a very irregular 
kind. A talent for plundering appears to pervade all the military 
classes, from the private soldier to the Governor-General himself. 
Owing to this, and to the taxes which are ingeniously laid upon in- 
dustry, and private enterprise of every kind, the country is not in a 
flourishing condition ; the trade is poor; the expenses of freight, 
owing to the land-journeys which the cataracts cause, are very heavy, 
and the Soudan, in short, does not pay its expences. But it supplies 
slaves, and it is for this reason Mr. Baker supposes that it is main- 
tained. However this may be, it is very certain that the Egyptian 
officials, like the Portuguese in Angola and the Mozambique, secretly 
favour the transmission of slaves, and throw obstacles in the way of 
English travellers whose accounts are likely to excite intervention, 
and the consequent suppression of an unlawful but lucrative branch 
of commerce. We are not disposed to join in the wild outcry against 
the European slave trade (now to be numbered among the institutions 
of the past) which has done so much for the civilisation of the New 
World, and which has raised the negro to a position of some political 
importance in the United States. But we cannot see how the 
Egyptian slave trade is likely to benefit humanity, and it is we think 
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scarcely worth while that a lawless banditti should be flung into 
Central Africa to burn villages, murder men, steal cattle, throw diffi- 
culties and dangers in the way of our explorers in order that boys, 
eunuchs, and black girls should be contributed to the harems of the 
East. Mr. Baker has not exaggerated when he attributes to the 
slave trade almost all those obstacles which, had he been an ordinary 
man, would have ruined his expedition. The natives of the country 
through which he-had to pass, had been exasperated by continual 
razzias, and were opposed to all strangers; it was, therefore, a 
march through an enemy’s country that he had before him, and for 
this he required an escort of armed men. Undesirous of employing 
as his body-guard the professional cut-throats of Khartoum, he applied 
to the Pasha of Egypt, through the British consul at Alexandria, for 
soldiers and boats. His request was refused. He then hired three 
vessels or diahbiah, and two large noggurs or sailing-barges to convey 
him to Gondokoro, the navigable limit of the Nile. He engaged 
forty-five armed men as escort, and forty sailors, He dressed his 
men in uniform, gave them double-barrelled guns, explained to them 
the objects of his expedition, informed them that no pluuder would 
be permitted, and insisted upon their names being registered in the 
Divan. He set sail, and after many accidents arrived at Gondokoro 
on the second of February, 1863, after a voyage of about six weeks. 
Here he found himself in a perfect nest of slavers, the chief of whom 
his New England readers will be pleased to learn was the son of the 
American consul at Khartoum, in whose honour possibly it was that 
the slave-hunters, who arrived at that town, hoisted the American 
flag at their mast-heads. 

In a very short time his forty thieves began to show that they 
were infected by the atmosphere of the place. They were very angry 
because he would not let them go cattle-stealing, which it seems is 
the correct thing to do at Gondokoro. There was a mutiny, and 
although peace was soon restored the ice had been broken, the white 
man had been braved, and Baker foresaw that his worst enemies would 
be the men whom he had taken as his guards. At this juncture 
Speke and Grant arrived from the interior, and for a moment Baker 
feared that the Nile sources had been “settled.” But when he said 
to Speke, ‘‘ Does not one leaf of the laurel remain for me?” he was 
informed that half of the garland might be won. Accordingly, he 
started for the interior, but soon his troubles began. Mohammed, an 
Arab, who had accompanied Speke and Grant, plotted against him. 
His men began to show signs of discontent ; the camels and donkeys 
were allowed to stray, and the baggage was abandoned to the inroads 
of white ants. At last the flame burst forth, and Saat, a native boy 
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who remained faithful to him during the whole journey, informed 
him of a conspiracy, which had for its objects his murder, and the 
abandonment of his wife. By a splendid coup de main he disarmed 
fifteen of these wretches, the rest went off slaving, which had pro- 
bably been their intention from the first. He tried to get others, but 
without success ; he was looked upon as a spy. Just then a party of 
slave hunters started for the interior ; they went off firing guns, and 
daring him to follow them. He did follow them, accompanied only 
by his wife, by Saat and Richarn (another native upon whom he 
could depend), and by his native porters. He soon sighted the 
watch-fires of the traders’ party, and was challenged by the sentries, 
who threatened to fire on him if he remained near them. This sort 
of thing went on for some days. Before them lay Ellyria, which was 
guarded by a narrow mountain pass. He had reason to fear that the 
slavers would excite the natives against him, and that in the pass his 
party would be killed. He tried to reach it first, but was outmarched. 
The two parties came in contact with each other, and the slavers 
passed him with stern and sulky faces, not making their salaam. 
Mrs. Baker begged him to speak to Ibrahim, the leader of the expedi- 
tion ; his pride rebelled ; and she herself spoke to him in Arabic as 
he passed by. He stopped, negotiations were commenced, presents 
were made to him, an alliance was formed. This was the turning- 
point of his enterprise—thanks to the tact and promptitude of his 
wife, the opportunity was seized, and the expedition saved. The 
difficulties with which he had to contend were yet immense ; a deadly 
climate, treacherous companions, and the caprices of a barbarous 
king. But he was now fairly on his way. From Ellyria they passed 
to Latooka; on the 23rd of June they left it for the Obbo country, 
where they were kept prisoners by the rainy season for a long time. 
They now suffered from repeated attacks of fever ; their quinine was 
exhausted ; their horses and donkeys died. He bought and trained 
three oxen to take their place, and having at length left Obbo, they 
arrived, after a tedious journey through high grass, swollen streams 
and dense swamps, at the Somerset River or Victoria White Nile, on 
the 22nd January, 1864. He was now in Unyoro, and after many 
delays he was taken to Mrooli, the capital, and admitted into the pre- 
sence of a brother of Kamrasi, the king, who personated that monarch 
with such success, that Mr. Baker did not discover the imposture till 
after his return from the lake, when Kamrasi summoned up courage 
to receive him. 

The lake was reputed to be a long way off, and his porters hearing 
this ran away. Thus he was left entirely at the mercy of Kamrasi, 
who, in the person of his younger brother, visited him every day, and 
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asked for presents. Having got a great deal out of him, and having 
‘asked him for everything he had, including his pocket compass, his 
watch, his pet rifle, and his wife, this potentate at length gave him 
guides. On their way to the lake Mrs. Baker had a sun-stroke, and was 
insensible or light-headed during several days. At length, on the 14th 
of March, they arrived at the summit of a lofty hill, and saw beneath 
them the great lake glittering in the noon-day sun. To the south, an 
horizon like that of the sea; to the west, at the distance of fifty or 
sixty miles, blue mountains rising to the height of 7000 feet. They 
went down the steep narrow zigzag path which led to the lake. Mrs. 
Baker tottered from weakness as she walked, and supported herself 
upon his shoulder. At every twenty paces they stopped to rest. In 
two hours they reached the level plain at the foot of the cliff. They 
walked for a mile through some turf meadows, interspersed with trees 
till they came to the water’s edge. There were waves rolling upon 
a white pebbly beach ; they sat down and drank from the sources of 
the Nile. 

We shall not relate the toils and the dangers through which they 
were forced to pass on their way back, but we must not omit to men- 
tion, that weak and weary as they were, they did not turn their steps 
homewards till they had explored the river which joins the two lakes. 
This exploit, which could not add to their fame, but which adds so 
much to the scientific value of their expedition, required perhaps 
more courage than the discovery of the lake itself. 

In this journey, which occupied more than two years (his explora- 
tions altogether lasted over four), Mr. Baker had to contend with 
difficulties of an exceptional kind. Usually the explorer is able to 
make a fair start, to travel some distance before he is checked by 
the nostalgia of his men, or by the avarice of some native chieftain. 
But, as we have seen, his life at the very outset was continually in 
danger from the men whom he had armed, and it was only by remark- 
able perseverance that he escaped a failure like that of the unfortunate 
Miani, who was compelled to return after cutting his name on a tree 
in the middle of a swamp, and of whom few of our readers will have 
heard, although he explored to a greater distance than any one who 
had gone before him. In comparing Mr. Baker’s journey with that of 
others, it must always be remembered that repeated failures had 
induced the Geographical Society to send their explorers from the 
eastern side of the coast, a plan first suggested, we believe, by Dr. 
Beke, and which reaped partial success in the expedition of Burton 
and Speke ; complete success in that of Speke and Grant. In reach- 
ing equatorial Africa by the natural or southward route, Mr. Baker 
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has done that which most travellers and geographers believed to be 
impossible. 

It would be painting the lily to praise Mrs. Baker’s gallant conduct. 
Those only who have travelled in Africa, who have known what it is 
to sleep in a pestilent atmosphere, and to wake with a hard day’s 
work before one, not strong and refreshed, but with a heavy head and 
aching bones ; to keep a constant guard over the muscles of the face, 
and to appear always cheerful however sad one’s heart may be ; to 
resist the continual temptation of returning home ; to lie in the 
midst of danger in the deep darkness of the night, not daring to 
sleep, and listening for sounds which one dreads to hear ; or, worst of | | 
all, to find oneself at the mercy of a barbarian whom one cannot but 
despise, and yet who has it in his power to gratify the wish, to crown 
the labours of a life ; who can bestow immortal fame by granting one 
permission to visit a certain spot in his dominions, and then to be put 
off from day to day ; to know “ what hell it is in suing long to bide ;” 
to be balanced every morning between hope and despair, and to be 
torn by the struggles between prudence and rage. Those only (and 
they are few) who have gone through all these trials of body and 
mind, will understand what a young and delicate woman has been 
able to achieve, and to doubt whether, in past or present time, one of 
her sex has displayed such a genius for endurance, or such unsubdued 
energy to the very last, as this heroine of the Nile. 

Mr. Baker’s book does not contain the immense stores of informa- 
tion which are to be found in Burton’s Lake Regions, or in Living- 
stone’s massive work—we mean, of course, his first. Fortune has 
favoured Mr. Baker with a succession of rapid incidents, from his first 
“situation” at Gondokoro, when he meets Speke and Grant, to the 
scene of poetical retribution at Khartoum, where, on his return, he 
discovers the chief of his mutineers, and has him well flogged, to the 
intense delight of all his readers. Thus his narrative, while bearing 
the undeniable stamp of truth, is equal in point of construction to a 
well-contrived work of art. Finding, therefore, these splendid mate- 
rials beneath his hands, the author has wisely enough avoided long 
digressions, which, though interesting to the readers of the Anthropo- 
logical Review, who we presume are searchers after solid facts, would 
have robbed the narrative of half its charms, by checking the action 
of the story. We do not doubt that Mr. Baker has made many ob- 
servations upon the natives of Central Africa, which he may perhaps A] 
be induced to contribute to the public in another form. At the same 
time, we must not allow it to be supposed that these volumes are 
deficient of all information. We shall show that he has not only de- ’ 
scribed with a vivid pen the manners and appearance of native tribes, 
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but also has made some remarks upon the character and capabilities 
of the Negro, which deserve the attention of every anthropologist. 

The lowest form of the African he encountered appears to have been 
the Rytch, a tribe on the banks of the White Nile. He says :— 


“The people of this tribe are mere apes, trusting entirely to the 
productions of nature for their subsistence ; they will spend hours in 
digging out field-mice from their burrows, as we should for rabbits. 
They are the most pitiable set of savages that can be imagined ; so 
emaciated that they have no visible posteriors ; they look as though 
they had been planed off, and their long thin legs and arms give them 
a peculiar gnat-like appearance.” 


The Latooka people he considers to be a branch of the great Galla 
tribe ; they have woolly hair, but have no other Negro features. The 
same remark applies to the Obbo people; who, however, possess a 
different type of countenance, and whose language is distinct from 
that of Latooka. The people of Unyoro, who live under a despotic 
government, are decidedly superior to either of the above tribes. 
They wear a kind of bark-cloth, like many of the tribes of Western 
Africa. ‘The women were neatly dressed in short petticoats with a 
double skirt” (this is a refinement of apparel which we have not met 
with before) ; “ many exposed the bosom, while others wore a piece 
of bark-cloth arranged as a plaid across the chest and shoulders. 
This cloth is the produce of a species of fig-tree, the bark of which is 
stripped off in large pieces, and then soaked in water and beaten with 
a mallet : in appearance it much resembles corduroy, and is the colour 
of tanned leather ; the finer qualities are peculiarly soft to the touch, 
as though of woven cotton. Every garden is full of this species of 
tree, as their cultivation is necessary for the supply of clothing. 
When a man takes a wife, he plants a certain number of trees, that 
are to be the tailors of the expected family.” 

They also are clever potters and blacksmiths, using the two-handled 
goat-skin bellows with the up and down movement, which is a con- 
trivance peculiar, we believe, to Africa, but which certainly prevails 
all over that continent, from the Gaboon to Caffreland, and from the 
Senegal tothe Nile. The natives of this part of Africa do not appear to 
be distinguished from those of the rest of the continent by any special 
traits. The custom of fattening young women for marriage, which 
was described by Speke, is also practised in Northern Guinea, and 
even in Tripoli, where it is carried to such an extent that girls of a 
bilious constitution are said to have died under the spoon. In Western 
Equatorial Africa nothing of the kind is done ; but this is on account 
of the scarcity of food. We never saw but one fat person in Equato- 
rial Africa ; and he (a heavy dropsical-looking creature) was shewn to 
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us as a magnificent production of nature—as the model of what manly 
beauty ought to be. The taste for corpulence, therefore, may be con- 
sidered universal throughout Africa. 

We have been acquainted with palm-oil traders, and other gentle- 
men of humble condition and little refined taste, who having lived in 
Africa all their lives, have ended by admiring the beauty of the black 
girl, and have declared to us that they could detect no beauty in 
thin lips, in an attenuated nose, and in long lanky hair ; and that an 
alabaster skin suggested to them no other idea than that of excessive 
sickliness or disease. In the same manner, there is a distinguished 
explorer, who has so long held communion with the African mind, 
that whatever judgment he may happen to possess has been com- 
pletely turned upside down. In Dr. Livingstone’s last work, that 
great traveller may be inspected standing on his head, declaring that 
black is white; that the Negro has a religion; and that, what is 
more, his religion is superior to Mohammedanism ; that he goes into 
a corner to pray; that he only sacrifices plants ; with various other 
remarks, which defy criticism by their complete alienation from the 
truth. Mr. Baker, having spent only four years in Africa, is content 
to look upon the Negro with a European eye, and does not appear to 
have any veneration for his character. Among most of the tribes in 
Western Africa is to be found a belief in a Good and Evil Principle, 
and some vague ideas of a future life. But, in describing the people 
of Unyoro, Mr. Baker says :— 

“These people, although far superior to the tribes on the north of 
the Nile in general intelligence, had no idea of a Supreme Being, nor 
any object of worship; their faith resting upon a simple belief in 
magic, like that of the natives of Madi and Obbo.” 

After this, it will be needless to bestow more time upon the native 
creed, Upon the character of these people, we will quote an extract 
from Mr. Baker’s diary, which is the more valuable, as it describes 
what he felt at the time :— 

* 1863, 10th April, Latooka. I wish the black sympathisers in 
England could see Africa’s inmost heart, as I do; much of their sym- 
pathy would subside. Human nature, viewed in its crude state, as 
pictured amongst African savages, is quite on a level with that of the 
brute, and not to be compared with the noble character of the dog. 
There is neither gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial ; no idea of duty ; 
no religion ; but covetousness, ingratitude, selfishness, and cruelty. 
All are thieves, idle, envious, and ready to plunder and enslave their 
weaker neighbours.” 

Again he writes :-— 

“Savages can be ruled by two powers—‘ force’ and ‘ humbug’; 
accordingly these are the instruments made use of by those in autho- 
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rity ; where the ‘force’ is wanting, ‘humbug’ is the weapon as a pis 
aller.” 


TER ay der 


Under these circumstances, it is perhaps to the credit of the Euro- 
pean missionaries that they have not succeeded better. We are not 
surprised to find that Mr. Baker expresses the same opinion on this 
subject that has been expressed by the chief travellers of the Anthro- 
pological Society. In describing Richarn, one of his native attendants, 
he writes :— 





“He was brought up from boyhood at the Austrian mission, and 
/ he is a genuine specimen of the average results. He told me a few 
days ago that ‘he is no longer a Christian.’” 
i Again :— 
. - “The (Austrian) mission, having given up the White Nile as a 
j total failure, Herr Morlang sold the whole village and mission station 
to Koorshid Aga this morning for 3000 piastres, £30 !” 


And again :— 


“Tt is a pitiable sight to witness the self-sacrifice that many noble 

men have made in these frightful countries, without any good results. 
Near to the grave of Baron Harnier, are those of several members of 
the mission, who have left their bones in this horrid land ; while not 
one convert has been made from the mission of St. Croix.” 





These observations are the more trustworthy, since Mr. Baker 
appears to be as earnest a detester of slavery, and a lover of Chris- 
tianity, as Dr. Livingstone himself. But so deeply has Mr. Baker 
been impressed, by personal and painful experience, with the degrada- 
tion of the Negro, that he seems almost inclined to believe that they 
are pre-Adamites, and properly belong to a period when the earth 
produced monsters. We will not criticise this theory, but applaud 
the modesty with which he says that the ethnology of Central Africa is 
“completely beyond my depth.” It is only those who are smatterers 
upon the subject, who would venture to say otherwise. The fact is, 
that we know nothing of Africa. To understand a people, one 
must first understand their language, and one must live among 
them for some time, and one must also possess some talent for 
reading human nature. We need scarcely say that the compara- 
tive anthropology of Africa can only be studied, with some hope of 

/ obtaining positive results, when all the different tribes have been de- 

j scribed by persons who are qualified for the task as stated above. As 
ii is, immense nations have never seen the face of a white man; 
others have been just passed through, and viewed merely on the sur- 
face. The day has not yet arrived for theory ; the anthropologist 
must content himself with collecting facts. 
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We have thus a relatively civilised people fighting with savages 
armed with stone weapons. More powerful than the autochthons, the 
Gaéls caused them to disappear, just as the Anglo-Saxons did with the 
red-skins of America and the blacks of Australia. In the British 
Islands they evidently massacred the autochthons, or allowed them to 
become extinct without intermixing with them, for in the Gaélic 
idioms there is no trace of a single word which is not of Aryan origin ; 
and there has never yet been a people found fused into another with- 
out leaving some traces, either in the traditions or the language. It 
must also be noticed that, in order that such a phenomenon should 
occur, it is necessary that the people absorbed should be less numerous, 
less civilised, or less condensed than the absorbing race. There are 
no examples in history of a numerous race accepting the language of 
a race inferior in number. No trace of an unknown idiom is to be 
found amongst the Gaéls and the Kimri, nor among the Slavonians, 
the Germans, and the Pelasgi. The Aryans have in Europe every- 
where driven away or destroyed the autochthons ; everywhere have 
the Aryans predominated without intermixture. 

We thus see that the tendency of the Gaéls was to drive the primitive 
inhabitants to the south ; for at a later period the Gaélic tribes 
descended to the shores of the Mediterranean, and a Celtic expedition 
conquered Spain, then Iberia. The direction of the migration of the 
Gaéls is indicated by the route taken within historical times by the 
Kimris from the Black Sea to Gaul and England. We cannot but 
unite the Cimmeri of the Latin, the Kizppor of the Greeks, inhabitants 
of the Crimea with the Kimris of Gaul. The Welsh triads say clearly 
that Hu-the-mighty came to England (Prydain) with his Kimris, who 
were natives of Deffroban, the land of summer, the east. A scholiast 
has even interpolated in the text: from the region of Constantinople. 
The Welsh traditions cannot be suspected, for even at this day the 
Welsh call themselves Cymry, and speak a Kimric idiom. The Kimris 
penetrated like a wedge through the Gaels by crossing the Rhine. 
On the continent, they drove the latter to the south of the Seine, and 
in England, on the contrary, they drove them north into Scotland. 
In fact, the Belgian confederation of Czesar and the Armoricans seem 
Kimris, from the study of the proper names which have been pre- 


* Continued from No. xiii, p. 207. 
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served, and I have already stated that the ancient Britons—the 
present Welsh—are Kimris. 

Ammianus Marcellinus relates a Gaulish legend which corroborates 
the Welsh triad in respect of the Oriental origin of the Kimris. 
“The Druids,” he writes, “relate that a portion of the peoples (of 
Gaul) were indigenous, but that another portion arrived from distant 
islands, countries beyond the Rhine, driven away by frequent wars 
and the overflow of the sea” (lib. xv). The route of the Kimris is 
further indicated by the names of the tribes who settled on the road. 
I have already spoken of the connection of the words Cimmeri and 
Kimris. Justin, speaking of Mithridates, says that this prince (who 
inhabited Asia and possessed the Crimea) sent ambassadors to the 
Cimbri, the Sarmatians and the Bastarnee, to ask their help (lib. xxviii). 
There can be no question here of the Cimbri of Jutland ; and when 
we recollect that the Latins had the custom to intercalate an eupho- 
nious B between M or R, we have reason to think that there existed a 
powerful Kimric tribe in Eastern Europe, adjoining the Sarmatians, 
who are considered Slavonians. Finally, the Bastarnz settled on the 
banks of the lower Danube, passed in antiquity as Cimmerians or 
Kimris ; thus the route of the Kimris towards the west is indicated 
with sufficient precision. 

With regard to the parentage of the Kimris and the Gaéls, it is 
rendered evident by the study of the languages still spoken by the 
peoples of these two groups. Authorities are not wanting in favour 
of this theory. Niebuhr, in his Kleine Schriften, unites the Cimmerians, 
the Cimbri of Jutland, vanquished by Marius, the Belgians, and the 
Kimris of Great and Little Britain ; whilst the ancients themselves, 
Posidonius, Diodorus, Strabo, unite with this group the Gaéls (Tadazar) 


- of the Alps and of Ireland. Strabo was well acquainted with the dif- 


ferences and resemblances of the Belgians of Czesar (Kimris), and 
with the Celts of Caesar (Gaéls). He says, “Their external aspect is 
that of the Gauls, and though they do not speak the same language, 
their idioms differ but little, and so do their laws and customs” 
(lib. iv). 

We cannot, therefore, separate these two families and make two 
races of two peoples whom the facts and tradition show to have 
issued from the same stock. But, as in speaking of the whole races, 
we cannot use the words Gaél or Kimri, they have been denominated 
Celts. Let us, then, keep to the word Celt, always specifying what 
we mean by it, until a more appropriate term is found. 

M. Perier congratulated M. Broca on having taken the initiative as 
regards the Celtic question. As he had for a long time been occupied 
with this question, he would naturally take part in the discussion. 
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For the present he would only say that he knew only of one sort of 
Celts, namely, the Celts of Cesar; these were for him the only and 
true Celts. He would also just observe, that he did not by any 
means concur in the general opinion as to the Asiatic origin of Celts 
in the usual sense. 

M. Broca said that the sole object he had in view in proposing the 
question regarding the Celt, was to induce the members when speaking 
of Celts clearly to state the signification they attach to that name, 
and at the same time to state the motives that induced them to 
adopt it. M. Girard de Rialle has responded to that appeal. He 
calls Celts all the Indo-Europeans of the first invasion who preceded 
the Pelasgic and Germanic peoples. He has shown that these Indo- 
Europeans, though unacquainted with iron, knew at least four metals 
when first they set foot in Europe. He adds that all the peoples he 
calls Celts spoke nearly allied languages, some of which are per- 
petuated in-the dialects of Brittany, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 
.... M. Girard de Rialle further says, that a collective name was 
required for all the peoples of Europe who possessed an Indo-European 
language and civilisation before the arrival of the Pelasgi and the 
Germans, and this led to the denomination Celts. He does not pre- 
tend that they already were so named at their arrival in Europe, but 
he does not tell us where they were first so named ; nor does he think 
that all the peoples, nor most of them to whom he applies the name 
of Celts, had borne that name. It is not easily seen how M. de Rialle 
can avoid confusion when he wishes to distinguish the true Celts from 
other Indo-European peoples who were their contemporaries. ...... 
M. Girard de Rialle, it is true, says that all he calls Celts were of the 
same race. This may apply to language, which yet remains to be 
proved, but certainly not to blood and type, and that for two reasons : 
first, the remains in their graves belong at least to two different types 
as regards the crania ; and secondly, their actual descendants present 
as great a diversity, since, in addition to the osteological character of 
the remains found in the graves, we find in the living representatives 
striking differences in colour and physiognomy. M. de Rialle does 
not ignore these divergent types, but he attributes them to ulterior 
intermixture ; but as they already existed at the so-called Celtic 
epoch, it is clear that they must be due to intermixture before the 
historical period, which was indeed inevitable, seeing that Europe was 
already peopled before the arrival of Asiatics. M. Girard de Rialle 
admits the existence of autochthones of Europe. In order therefore 
to maintain the unity of the race he calls Celtic, he is obliged to 
assume that the Celts annihilated the primitive populations of 
Europe whenever they came in contact with them, a proposition 
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which he (M. Broca) had refuted on a previous occasion. “It is cer- 
tain,” says M. de Rialle, “that the autochthons have been destroyed 
by the Celts to the last man, since their languages have disappeared 
to the last word, and have been supplanted by the Indo-European 
languages.” 

To the last word! This seems rather a hazardous expression ; for 
there are some geographical names and other words in the so-called 
Celtic languages which cannot be traced to the Indo-European lan- 
guages. But what after all proves this fact? simply that a people 
may change its language, and that after successive changes the traces 
of the primitive language are ultimately lost. But philology is not 
the only source of information ; archeology, craniology, and ethnology 
must also be consulted ; and what do they prove /—that the bronze 
age was inaugurated in Denmark and Scandinavia by a dolichocephalic 
people, and in England by a brachycephalic people. The first fact 
has been demonstrated by Retzius and his successors, and the second 
by the researches made in Great Britain as contained in the memoir 
of Dr. John Thurnam. In France the question is unsettled ; as un- 
fortunately archzeologists have for a long time neglected the pre- 
servation of crania from Celtic sepulchres. Still the museum, though 
poor in this respect, already contains sufficient proofs that, during the 
whole Celtic period, the population of France was composed of bra- 
chycephalic and dolichocephalic peoples. Thus, concluded M. Broca, 
vanishes the race unity of those who have inaugurated the bronze 
period, and whom M. de Rialle confounds under the name of Celts. 
And the study of the monuments of the stone period proves in addi- 
tion that these two types existed already before the Celts; that in 
certain parts of Gaul they were already confounded in the same 
degree as later at the Celtic epoch ; and that, finally, the arrival of 
the Indo-Europeans did not essentially modify the cephalic types. 
This is a decisive proof that the autochthons have not been anni- 
hilated, and that the foreigners have been fused with them in too 
small a number to produce a new type. If one of these races were to 
disappear in their intermixture it could not have been the auto- 
chthonic race, but the conquering race, which M. de Rialle calls 
Celts, who probably then were not yet Celts, for until better informed 
the name of Celts was first created on the soil of Gaul. 

M. Lagneau observed, that in order to arrive at a proper definition 
of the denomination Celts, we should not only consult, the ancient 
writers who confounded into one the various peoples of Gaul, but such 
as pointed out the differences subsisting between ‘the Gaéls and the 
Celts. After citing various ancient authors who had done so, M. 
Lugneau continued, that from these historical documents it seems to 
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result that the Gaéls were related to the Cimbri and Kimmerians of 
the shores of the Pontus Euxinus. But the question remains, whe- 
ther this parentage implicates the ethnical identity, or rather the ante- 
historical intermixture of two peoples of different races, who succes- 
sively arrived into Northern Germany. ... M. Girard de Rialle thinks 
that the pre-Celtic population had been entirely destroyed, as no traces 
of their language are found. This opinion is not shared by M. Pictet, 
who has, in the old Irish, detected the intermixture of foreign elements. 
In his mémoire De lA finité des Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit, Paris, 
1837, this linguist says,—“ I am far from pretending that everything 
in the Celtic idioms is of Indo-European origin. All these languages, 
and especially the Irish, present traces of intermixture with elements 
foreign to that family.” As regards history, apart from the passage 
in Festus Avienus, relative to the expulsion of the Ligures by the Celts 
in the vicinity of the Oestrymnides (Sorlingues) islands, we find that 
Dionysius Periegetes speaks of children of the Iberians, zatées IBypwr, 
inhabiting the islands whence tin («acovrépos) came (v. 561-564). 
Finally, according to Tacitus, the Silurians who formerly occupied 
Glamorgan, Monmouth, Brecknock, Hereford aid Radnor, were, from 
their tawny complexion and crisp hair, looked upon as the descendants 
of the Iberians. (Agricole Vita, cap. xi, t. v, p. 338, du texte et trad. 
de Dureau de la Malle). It thus results from these historical docu- 
ments, that the Ligures, generally allied to the Iberians, inhabited 
the north of Western Europe before the arrival of the Celts, and that 
other Iberian populations maintained themselves in the British 
islands down to the time of Tacitus, and probably a long time after. 
As to the influence of the Romans on the population of Gaul, whilst 
it has been considerable as regards political, social, and linguistic 
relations, it must have been but trifling from an ethnogenic stand- 
point ; for, excepting in some localities, especially of Provence, the 
number of Romans in Gaul was very inconsiderable in proportion to 
the population. 

M. Bertrand considered the extension given to the Celtic popula- 
tions by M. de Rialle as greatly exaggerated. In consulting history 
we find that most ancient authors gave the name of Celts only to the 
Gauls, and though some, such as Appian, Pausanias, Dion Cassius 
extend the denomination Celts to the Germans, their works contain 
so many errors that they can scarcely be trusted in this respect. M. 
Bertrand is therefore of opinion that the Gauls are the only Celts, 
and he equally protests against the idea of the disappearance and 
destruction of the Gauls by the Romans. 

M. Girard de Rialle in reply said, that whilst admitting the exist- 
ence of an autochthonic race of the stone period, he still maintained 
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that they disappeared before the Aryans from the disappearance of 
their language, as no people can intermix with another without leaving 
some traces in the dialects of the absorbing people. What made him, 
morever, incline to the hypothesis of the extermination of the people 
of the stone period by the Aryans, is the tendency of the latter to 
destroy or to expel all the races inferior to them. Now it is evident 
that the Gaelo-Kimrice Aryans (not to use the word Ce/t, now being 
questioned) were in possession of a comparatively advanced civilisa- 
tion at their arrival in Europe. The Aryans, moreover, must have 
been more numerous than the autochthons, otherwise the latter 
would have influenced the invaders, of which influence no trace can 
be found. Finally, the hypothesis that the autochthons received 
their civilisation and language from the Aryans is equally inadmissible. 
He therefore maintained his opinion that the Gaélo-Kimris, at a later 
period called Gauls, Scotch, British, Irish, are all pure Aryans. 

M. Broca asked permission to recur to the question of change of 
language and the inferences drawn from it by M. de Rialle, to whom 
the disappearance of a language appeared an act of pure violence, 
implicating the extermination of the people that spoke it. Such a con- 
clusion might be acceptable if the new language suddenly displaced 
the old tongue ; such sudden revolutions never occurred. The lan- 
guages of conquered peoples became extinct but very gradually. 
Every new generation experiences a diminution in the number of such 
as remain faithful to the old language, until after centuries it becomes 
extinct. M. de Rialle seems to think that immediately after the 
conquest of Gaul by Cesar the Celtic language was displaced by the 
Latin. This isan error ; the Latin became the official language, whilst 
the people continued to speak Gaulic (Celticé) for several centuries. At 
the time of St. Jerome (fifth century) the Treviri of Northern Gaul 
continued to speak a language resembling that of the Galatze settled 
in Asia Minor since 278 before our era, and other documents render 
it almost certain that the language of the ancient Celts maintained 
itself as a kind of patois in a portion of Gaul down to the seventh 
century. In such a gradual manner has the langue d’oc become a 
patois dialect ; it daily loses ground, and in four generations, perhaps, 
it may altogether disappear, leaving some literary relics which will 
be known to the scholar, but forgotten by the descendants of those 
who speak it at present, .... The peasant of Alsace gradually aban- 
dons his German patois; the peasant of Cornwall no longer under- 
stands Cornish, which was spoken in that part down to the eighteenth 
century. The opinion expressed by M. de Rialle concerning the 
extermination of the autochthons is contrary to all archeological, 
paleontological, and historical facts ; reposing, as it does exclusively, 
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in the disappearance of a language. Observation, on the contrary, 
shows that languages become very gradually extinct, and that most 
peoples of Western Europe have several times changed their language 
whilst conserving their types. M. Broca concluded by saying, that 
M. de Rialle had not answered the question proposed in regard to the 
spot in Europe where the people called Celts first appeared. As for 
himself, he agreed with M. Bertrand and M. Perier, that the same 
Celts belonged to one of the peoples of Gaul; that all known Celts 
came from Gaul ; that many Gaulish peoples did not bear the name 
of Celts ; and that, in all probability, the name did not exist at the 
time the Indo-European conquerors arrived in Gaul. He had also 
asked whether there existed any proofs of peoples called Celts having 
occupied or invaded Denmark, Scandinavia, and the British islands. 
M. de Rialle has not answered this question. M. Perier remarked 
that Prichard alone maintained that there were no longer any Gauls 
in Gaul, an opinion which found no supporters. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

July 21, 1864.—The true (genuine) Celts are the true (genuine) 
Gauls. By M. Perter. 

M. Perier commenced by expressing his conviction that if there be 
any name of a people which has been singularly abused by modern 
and contemporary authors, it is surely the name of Celts. And when 
we consider to what obscurities and errors the different acceptations 
of this term have given rise in history and ethnography, it certainly 
is requisite further to sift this question... . . He might as well state 
at the outset that he knew only of two kinds of Celts, the true Celts 
and the false Celts, the primitive Celts and the new Celts, the natives 
and the foreigners. The first are those of history proper, the second 
those of many historians and modern authors who have greatly com- 
plicated the Celtic question, as he would show. He would then treat 
of type, and conclude with some observations on the origin of the Celts. 

1. True Celts. Whence comes the term Celts? What we know best 
is this ; that according to Ceesar this name is derived from the language 
spoken in the country of the Celts, and that they called themselves 
by that name (Kelt, Guelt, Galth) before they were called Galli by 
the Romans (Bell. Gallic., lib. i, cap. 1). The last name differs but 
little from the former, except in pronunciation. 

Strabo says that the ancients called Celts the inhabitants of the 
province Narbonne. “They were formerly called Celts (Kedzas)”. 
He adds,—“ And I presume that the Greeks were only induced to 
give to all the Gauls ([adazas) the name Celts (KeAvods) from the 
celebrity of the latter people ; the vicinity of the Marseillese ‘may 


also have contributed to it (4d. Fr. lib. iv, I u. p. 37).” According 
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to Appian Italy extends from the Ionian Sea to the Celts (Ked7ér), 
whom the Romans call Tadatas. ‘ Elsewhere,” he says, “that the 
Celts (KeA7o0) are at present called (by the Greeks) Takaza, and (by 
the Romans) Ta\Xor” (Preef. § iii; De Reb. Hesp., § 1). Pausanias 
also says, “ that the Gauls or Galates (Taddza, come from the borders 
of Eridan) gave themselves the name Celts (KeX7o/), a name given to 
them also by other peoples” (lib. i, cap. 3). 

Without entering into the etymology of the word Celt, it is seen 
that it was the original name of the ancient inhabitants of Gaul (gallia), 
then called Galltachdt, country of the Galls. “Even at this day,” 
says Freret, the Irish call France Galta, and the French Galltha.” 
The Highlands of Scotland are also called Gaidhealtachdt, Gaeltachdt, 
according to M. Thierry. 

But who were the Celtic people, and what were their limits? Here 
opinions begin to diverge. Some authors yet comprise under this 
name, either the people called Germans and those called Gauls, or 
the Kymris and the Galls, or Gauls properly so called. 

It is not surprising that-ancient authors had committed mistakes 
as regards the Celts, and the limits of their empire. From the in- 
sufficiency of geographical information, it could scarcely have been 
otherwise. It must, however, be noticed that, with the exception of a 
small number of Greek authors, the denomination Celts was only 
applied to the ancient inhabitants of Gaul..... He would not follow 
the authors who had given an exaggerated extension to the regions 
inhabited by the Celts, but would simply oppose to them the excellent 
dissertation of Schoepflin, which contains almost all that can be said 
on the Celts..... He would now return, in chronological order, to 
the principal authors who mention the Celts, and who generally give 
that name to the true Gauls, and the name Celtica to the territory of 
the Celts. After quoting various passages from a number of classical 
authors, and especially from Czesar, whose language is a model of pre- 
cision, and whose testimony is beyond suspicion, M. Perier thought 
that he had sufficiently established that most of the ancient authors 
exclusively understood by Celts, first the transalpine Gauls, and at a 
later period their brethren of cisalpine Gaul. Hence we may conclude 
that the true Celts were the ancient people in possession of Gaul, 
reduced by successive invasions, to occupy, at the time of the Romans, 
only a third of the country ; that is to say, the territory comprised 
between the Garonne, the Marne, and the Seine, districts which their 
least mixed descendants occupy to this day. Having thus greatly 
narrowed the question by his definition of true Celts, he called false 
Celts all the peoples called Celts excepting the true Gauls. M. Perier 
then entered into a long disquisition to show how it came to pass that 
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this Celtic question, which is so clear when viewed from his stand- 
point, became enveloped in so much obscurity. ..... 

u. Type of the Celts. Before the recent progress of anthropology 
the search for the type of the Celts must have been attended with 
great difficulty. At present we know that this type exists, that 
despite the lapse of time and revolutions, it is, like all types, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation without any notable change. 
Now in France and in Belgium, countries formerly inhabited by the 
Celts and the Belgze, we see the brown or the fair type peculiar to 
each of these peoples more or less predominate. The particular charac- 
ters distinguishing the Celtic and Kymric types have for a long time 
been misunderstood. Now they are better known..... The fair 
complexioned peoples, whether called Celte, Galli, KeXzoi, or TaXarar, 
were in reality Kimris (or Cimbri), Belge, or Teutons. Adventu- 
rous and warlike, these peoples, though associated with the Galls, had, 
chiefly by themselves, devastated distant countries; they burned 
Rome, ravaged Macedonia, despoiled the temple at Delphi, besieged 
Sparta, reigned in Galatia; they were constantly called Gauls, as 
coming from Gaul; hence the true Gauls were, like them, considered 
as fair complexioned. The error in names gave rise to error in ideas, 
which are still indulged in by modern writers. Direct observation 
has, however, shown that whilst the Kymris are people of high stature 
and fair complexioned, the Galls are, on the contrary, of medium 
stature, and more or less brown complexioned. In M. Perier’s opinion, 
the remnants of the brown population in Wales, and in Brittany, are 
generally of Gallic origin, more or less modified by climate, customs, 
and language ; they are Kymris only in name, just as the pretended 
fair Celts of Ireland and Scotland are said to be of Teutonic or Kymric 
origin. He believed, therefore, that all the Celtic or Gallic peoples 
were dark complexioned, and that the Kymric population is character- 
ised by a fair complexion. Thus, the brown type of the ancient 
Gauls still exists in the countries formerly and at present inhabited 
by the Celts and their descendants. And what is singular, it is gene- 
rally found, in contact with its ancient ally, a more or less light type. 
This is especially seen in some parts of Ireland and Scotland, in 
Wales and in Armorica. Every where the dark type seems to have 
been anterior to the fair type, which may have dispossessed the brown 
race, without changing its fundamental characters. ..... 

i. Origin of the Celts. Whosoever speaks of origin speaks of an 
impenetrable problem, which cannot be attacked without temerity. 
The way of conjecture alone remains open to us ; but conjectures are 
not facts; there lies an abyss between them. As regards the origin of 
the Celtic people, what say the books? Everywhere we read that the 
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Celts are an Asiatic people, who, when they settled in Gaul, came 
from the East. 

Centuries before modern authors traced the origin of the Gauls to 
the son of Japhet, Josephus the historian (A ntig. Jud., lib. i, c. 6), said, 
“The peoples now called Galate, and formerly Gomarians, had Gomar 
as their ancestor.” Thus, by the variation of g into &, the linguists 
found in the word Gomar the elements of Kiupéproe and Kymris. ... . 
At present, chiefly on linguistic grounds, the Celts (our true: Celts) 
are included among the Indo-European nations ; they are said to be 
Aryans who had at an unknown period separated from their primitive 
stock, and had, after numerous stoppages in the course of centuries, 
finally arrived at their destination in the West. All this is readily 
admitted, generally uncontested, and scarcely doubted. But science 
cannot live by simple affirmations and hypotheses, science requires 
proofs ; and is it not permitted to us to ask where they are to be 
found? Is there any absolute proof existing that the Celtic is derived 
from the Aryan? Are the linguists all agreed on this point? Some 
assure us that the differences between the Semitic family of languages 
and the Indo-European absolutely prove different origins ; whilst 
others assert that the points of contact between them are sufficiently 
numerous, that they might have issued from the same ethnic tree. . 
Are they better agreed as regards the Celtic idioms, of which there 
exist but the débris in the north of Ireland and of Scotland, under the 
name of the Hrse language ; or as regards the Welsh and the Armo- 
rican, which are dialects of the Kymric branch? This latter branch 
is distinct from the former “by profound differences,” says Alfred 
Maury, “ which already existed at an ancient period.” This is the 
opinion of most authors. M. Roget de Belloquet, on the contrary, 
maintains that the ancient language of the Gauls or Celts, in the sense 
he takes them, “is not divided into two idioms, the one corresponding 
with the Kymric and the other to the modern Gaelic, but that despite 
its local variations it is one idiom common to the Gauls of Belgium 
and Italy, as well as to the peoples of Britain and Gaul proper.” 

Again, whilst many linguists agree that the language of the Kymris 
and of the true Gauls came from the East, others of no mean autho- 
rity think that the grammatical forms of the Celtic idioms have so 
much altered that it is difficult to attach them directly to the Indo- 
European languages” (Maury, 503)...... It must then be admitted 
that linguists are far from agreed as regards the Celtic languages. 
Philology is no doubt an indispensable auxiliary in the study of 
anthropology, like its sister, history, from which it cannot be separated. 
Physiology rectifies the errors of both. Languages may change and 
pass away, but the anatomical and physiological characters, apart 
from modifications which can be appreciated, are fixed and remain. 
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It being thus evident, concluded M. Perier, that the Asiatic origin 
of the language of the Celts is not incontestibly proved, we are not 
bound to consider our Celts or Galls to have come from the East ; 
and such, indeed, is also the opinion of several authors who are other- 
wise opposed to our views. According to their views, these ancient 
peoples came from the South. M. Roget thinks they are of African 
origin..... Since, then, it has not been demonstrated that the true 
Celts were of Asiatic origin, it is, until we are better informed, quite 
permissible to consider them as ai autochthonic people of Western 
Europe. 

[To be continued. | 





Miscellanea Anthropologica. 


CoMPARANVE ANTHROPOLOGY OF ScorLaAND.—The names by which 
the old British nations were known to the Romans strongly support 
the hypothesis that the ancient Eastern Britons were Gael rather than 
Cymry. The various forms of the root Feinn are found in many of 
the most important of them: e. g., Trinobantes, Teun Fhiannta, 
brave Feinn ; Simeni, Sith Fhianna, arrow Feinn ; Iceni, Fioch Fhi- 
anna, fierce Feinn ; Coritani, Curaidhe Fhianna, champions of the 
Feinn ; Dobuni, Dubh Fhianna, black Feinn, on the borders of the 
dark Silures ; Brigantes, Brigh Fhiannta, valiant or dominant Feinn ; 
Ottadini, Utadh Fhianna, pushing or fighting Feinn ; Gadeni, Gath 
Fhianna, dart Feinn; Novante, Na Fianntai, the Feinn. These 
nations extended from the mouth of the Thames to the mouth of the 
Clyde ; and in the names of places from the mouth of the Thames to 
the mouth of the Clyde also the same root may be traced: e. g., Vin- 
docladia, Clausentium, Venta Belgarum, Venta Icenorum, Benna- 
ventum, Venonium, Derventio, Vinovium, Vindomora, Brennenium, 
Valentia, Vanduaria. These are accompanied all along by dun and 
mag, names found wherever the Gael have settled. The Romans 
seems to have designated other nations by the native names for war- 
riors or rulers ; Britanni and Britones, Brigh daoine, signify valiant 
or dominant men; Vecturiones, Feachd Fhirionnaich, the men of the 
arms, as distinguished from the women in their train.—Hercror Mac 
LEAN. 


Tue President of the Anthropological Society, Dr. James Hunt, 
and Mr. A. Higgins, Hon. Foreign Secretary, left London on the 21st 
ultimo, to proceed on a scientific tour in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland, with a view especially to the examination of the remains 
illustrative of anthropology and the allied sciences. Mr. Higgins will, 
we understand, stop some time in Stockholm to revise the proofs of 
the forthcoming edition of the works of Retzius. 
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